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Time is the great answerer of questions. The ques- 
tion of the springtide seed-sowing is answered in the 
harvest of autumn; and many a question of this life 
will be answered only in the life to come. Why 
trouble yourself over the questions which cannot be 
answered now? Already they are in process of be- 
ing answered, but the answer is not yet complete. 
Wait until the harvest bows beneath its weight of 
fruit and grain, and you will see the completed 
answer written before your eyes in russet and purple 
and gold. 


There is, perhaps, no English-speaking scholar who 
has a better acquaintance with the social condition of 
the Jews in the period from the Captivity to the 
Christian era than the Rev. Dr. Alfred Edersheim, 
of England. Dr. Edersheim’s books on The Temple: 
Its Ministry and Services in the Time of Christ, and 
his Sketches of Jewish Life in the Days of Christ, 
afford the best testimony, to the popular’ reader, on 
this point; while his more recent work on The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah stands quite alone in 
English literature as a-study of the life of Jesus in 
its Jewish environment, and as seen from the believ- 
ing Jewish standpoint. In an article to be found on 
another page, Dr. Edersheim applies his knowledge 


ven Jewish, antiquity to the elucidation of the impor- 


| ity than has yet fallen to his lot. 
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tant period in Jewish history subsequent upon the re- 
turn from the Captivity. 


According to the old popular conception, the gifts of 
the gods to men were strictly in proportion to the gifts 
of men to the gods; so that a heathen satirist could say 
that if a man wanted only to be rich, he must give the 
gods four oxen, but if he wanted to be a king, he 
must give them a whole hecatomb. It is to be feared 
that a similar mode of earning the gifts of God pre- 
vails among some Christians. It is not uncommon to 
hear a man tell of what another has done or suffered 
for the Lord’s cause, with the implied suggestion in 


*|his tone that the Lord is under obligations to that 


other—obligations which, in fairness, ought to be met 
with a larger share of material and spiritual prosper- 
It is true that 
God promises special blessings to those who suffer 
special things for his sake; but this promise is not 
for those who suffer for the purpose of making mer- 
chandise of their sufferings, but for the faithful and 
earnest souls who give up all for God alone. 


One of the commonest mistakes of intelligent 
Christians is in the assumption that God necessarily 
desires them to have long life in his service on earth ; 


that if they are honoring him by their earthly exis- 
tence he will, as a matter of course, desire them to 


continue their lives here as long as possible. Yet, 
as a practical fact, we know that it is very often by 
the expenditure of one’s vital force, rather than by its 
preservation, that God is honored, and that one’s 


a soldier who should hesitate to lead a forlornhope at 
the call of his commander, on the ground that, being 
a good soldier, he ought to live as long as possible, 
and run no risks of losing his valuable life? Would 
not the answer to this suggestion be, that a soldier 
has chief value as a soldier in his very readiness to 
lay down his life as soon as its laying down could 
accomplish more than its retention? And is not 
every Christian to do service, and to endure hard- 
ness, and to be ready to run risks, as a good soldier 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? Of course, neither the 
one soldier nor the other has a right to throw away 
his :ife, his strength, his talents, or his time ; but, on 
the other hand, he must not count it a sure premise 
in his reasoning process that he will necessarily be 
more useful if he lives than if he dies. Living is a 
very good business in its way; so is dying; and often 
the very best thing a man can do to make his life a 
complete and well-rounded life, is to risk it fearlessly 
at God’s call, or to lay it down cheerfully at the 
call of God. 


Total-abstinence is not a virtue of modern origin. 
Even though it be not commanded upon all in the 
Bible text it finds frequent illustration there in its 
obvious advantages. A ten days’ trial of it in the 
palace of Babylon showed its superiority over wine- 
drinking as a means of restoring the freshness and 
vigor of the travel-worn captives from Jerusalem, in 
the days of Daniel. And from that day to this, 
travelers in that direction have ‘had similar proofs of 
the gain of water over wine—in the East as well as 
in the West ; when they were as rigid and as sensible 
in their diet as Daniel and his three, companions. 
So, again, im'the days of the early Christian, Church, 





the advocates of total-abstinence gave proof in their 
lives of the gain of their practices. Clement of 
Alexandria, writing at the close of the second century 
of our era, refers to Paul’s counsel to Timothy to use 
“a little wine” as a purely medical prescription; and 
he adds, from his observation of total-abstinence, that 
even as a medicine wine needs to be used with care- 
fulness, “I therefore admire,” he says, “those who 
have adopted an austere life, and who are fond of 
water, the medicine of temperance, and [who] flee as 


the danger of fire. It is proper, therefore, that boys 
and girls should keep as much as possible away from 
this medicine ; for it is not right to pour into the 
burning season of life the hottest of all liquids—wine ; 
adding, as it were, fire to fire.” That was sensible 
counsel for seventeen hundred yearsago. It is quite 
as sensible counsel for us all to-day. 





THE INDELIBLE IN HUMAN LIVES. 


The Japanese have a proverb that, wherever the 
unfaithful priest goes, he hears the ringing of the 
temple bells. Divested of its merely local and par- 
ticular significance, the proverb expresses a universal 
truth. There are things from which a man cannot 
escape if he would; there are voices from the faithful 
or the unfaithful past which pursue him wherever he 
goes; there is something in human lives, which, so 
far as this world goes, is really indelible. 

A partial recognition of this truth may be found 
in the theory of the indelibility of certain ecclesias- 


place is filled on earth. What would be thought of tical or sacramental acts, which prevails in some 


branches of the Christian Church. “Once a priest, 
always a priest,” is the popular proverb which en- 
shrines this theory. According to this belief, a mark 
or characteristic is imprinted upon the soul by some 
ecclesiastical or sacramental rites, which will remain 
impressed upon it to all eternity. Such an impress 
upon the soul does not insure faithfulness in this life, 
or salvation in the next; the soul bearing it may pass 
into the outer darkness; but, so passing, it carries 
with it a mark once its glory, but now its deepest 
shame. This theory finds poetical expression, for 
instance, in a baptismal hymn much favored by the 
English ritualists : 
“Tis done! the Cross upon the brow 

Is marked for weal or sorrow now ; 

To shine, with heavenly lustres bright, 

Or burn, in everlasting night.” 

It is not, however, in the realm of ecclesiastical 
theory that the truth that there is something indelible 
in human lives finds chief expression. It is, instead, 
a fact of personal experience in every individual life. 
Times change, and we change with them; but there 
is something behind us which is beyond all change. 
We pass from land to land; we change our garb and 
our speech in harmony with our new surroundings ; 
we build around us a new environment; but there is 
something with us that is not new. We may hope to 
escape from that which is displeasing to us in the 
material conditions of our lives; we can turn away 
from those whom we dislike among our associates ; 
but from ourselves we cannot turn away—our change- 
less identity and our changeless past are ever pres- 
ent, to curse us or to bless. 

The..thread. of life is made up of many strands. 
Fibres of many colors have entered into its composi- 
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tion, Here was woven in the blue of fidelity, the red 
of zeal, the white of purity. Here, too, are strands 
shading down into complete blackness, which tell of 
darker elements in the Gomiposififm: of the, life. 
Diverse are the stories which the different sirands 
tell; but whatever the étories, the strands are there, 


and no human power can remove them. Whatever 


has once definitely entered into the making of a man 
is there to stay, unless a power higher than human 
interposes. When the leopard can change his spots, 
and the Ethiopian his skin, there may be hope for a 
man, of his own will, to rid himself of that which is 
part of his composition. 

It is this truth which gives so pre-eminent an im- 
portance to the opening years of life. Never again 
will it be so easy to mould the nature of the man as 
in those first few yeard*when the formative processes 
of nature are still going’ busily on. Whatever can 
be implanted in the nature of the child in the first 
half-dozen years of his life will go with him through 
his whole career. It may not insure fidelity in every 
stage of that career; but if, like the Japanese priest, 
the child in after years proves unfaithful to himself 
and to his training, it will keep the temple bells 
ringing in his ears. It is well when one can implant 
in the very nature of a child a defense for his better 
self, a witness against his worse self. The echo of 
childhood’s temple be _ has recalled, ere now, many 
a wandering soul to the house of God and the faith 
of childhood. How often in the very crisis of life, 
when the fate of the soul was trembling in the bal- 
ance, has the memory of a Sunday-school hymn, the 
echo of a once familiar Bible verse, arrested the foot 
that was about to take the final fatal step, and brought 
it humbly back into the paths of peace. 


A conspicuous example of the indelibility of early 
impressions is afforded by the experiences of many of 
those who have made shipwreck of their faith. In 
many cases—perhaps in the majority of cases—the un- 
believer whose childhood was believing shrinks from 
the moral consequences which he sees to be the logical 
outcome of his unbelief, and he remains, in moral 
habit, a Christian. M. Renan is a notable instance 
of this. As he himself puts it, he is living on the 
perfume of an empty vase ; and to himself, as well as 
to others, his ethical habit is still that of the St. Sulpice 


. priest rather than that of the sentimental French 


skeptic which he intellectually is. For the same 
reason, the moral outcome of a skeptical creed does 
not often reveal itself in its entirety in a single gene- 
ration. Where a man who has had a Christian 
training rejects Christianity from the intellectual 
standpoint, he cannot so easily rid himself of the 
moral fibre which Christianity has woven into his 
character. This has been witnessed over and over 
again in the case of the English and German literary 
skeptics. The man who, for intellectual difficulties, 
renounces Christianity, is likely to continue to lead a 
life whose morality is essentially Christian ; his son, 
who, from the first, has been trained in unbelief, un- 
modified by the memory of positive Christian teach- 
ing, is likely to be less scrupulous and more logical 
and to throw over, as effete superstition, the moral 
barriers within which his father walked in compara- 
tive safety. 

In this indelibility of early impressions there is 
much to encourage both parents and teachers. You 
cannot predict tho future course of the young child 
who now receives his earliest lessons in living from 
your lips. You cannot be certain what temptations 
he will meet, what influences will be brought to bear 
upon him, whe ‘¢ is fighting life’s battle alone. 
But you can impress upon him now an indelible 
characteristic which will go with him wherever he 
goes, and which may be to him a better conscience. 
You can choose a good many of the fibres which will 
enter into the thread of his life; his character is 
forming beneath your hands; you can make it incline 
to this side or“to that. So train him that as a child 


"he will be reverent, truthful, pure, a lover of our 
< Lord, and of the words of our Lord; and you may 


4 


be sure that however he may lapse from his child- 


, | Abed-nego. 


hood’s standard in after years, he will never cease to 
hear the temple bells that call him back to the inno- 
cence of home and the reverent service of God’s 
house. Bias him towards good, and the effect of that 
early bias will never be lost; it will be harderfor 
him to break away from the path of right, ‘more diffi- 
cult for him to continue in the path of wrong, and 
easier for him to return to the true path. 

Those among us upon whom the mofal teaching of 
Christianity was indelibly imprinted.in our childhood 
—who were early trained to think and speak and act 
in Christian modes—have had a great advantage 
over others in the battle of life. It is true that we 
may not have acquitted ourselves as creditably as 
others who did not possess that early advantage. 
But the advantage is not to be denied on that account; 
it is to our own shame that the advantage has counted 
for so little, as we have used it. It is an inestimable 
help towards right living to have one’s spontaneous 
instincts on the side of good, so that one cannot do an 
evil act without first doing violence to the nature 
that cries against it. There are some men who have 
to fight the battle of life without any such help as 
that,—who have to struggle at every step with an 
early implanted bias toward the wrong,—whose in- 
stinctive sympathy with evil is only kept in check by 
the strong holding of firm Christian principle. All 
honor to such men as these when they outstrip others 
to whom the race is easier; and so much the more 
shame to those of us who have been so outstripped. 

Our duty with respect to the indelible element in 
human lives is clear. Wherever we can implant in 
young lives the mark of positive Christian teaching, 
it is our duty to do so. We may not be with our 
loved ones one year, ten years, twenty years, hence; 
but we, now, can make it difficult for them to forsake 
the path of rectitude then. And where we ourselves 
have been indebted to others for some indelible good, 
or tendency toward the good, it is our duty to prove 
worthy of our training. If the temple bells are ring- 
ing in our ears, let us heed their gentle invitation. 


They are God’s own witness’ in our lives'that we are | 
his, bought with a price, consecrated to him. 


There are indelible stains of evil in every life— 
indelible, that is, to merely human power. But the 
blood of Christ which cleanses from all sin does that 
which human power could never do; the stained life 
disappears before its cleansing might, and a new un- 
stained life flows in the veins of him who is joined to 
the Lord by faith. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If only we could supply all the seeming omissions in 
the Bible narrative, what an attractive series of lesson- 
helps we should proffer our readers! But—we will not 
say unfortunately or unwisely—“ the secret things be- 
long unto the Lord our God;” and only “the things 
that are revealed belong unto us and to our children for 
ever.” Just now an inquiring reader from Massachu- 
setts comes with a question about one of the secret 
things in the Bible story of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
She says: 


I would like to ask a question about the lesson for February 
7. No mention is made of Daniel in that lesson. Where was 
he? What was his work as president ? 


Contrary to the ordinary custom of editorial writers, 
we are frank to confess our utter inability to answer those 
questions. Where Daniel was, and just what would have 
been his duties if he had been at the court of the king 
of Babylon when the decree of Nebuchadnezzar for the 
worship of the golden image was put in force there, we 
cannot say. In fact, the reason of the silence of the 
record concerning Daniel, in this transaction, has been a 
subject of no little conjecture and discussion. Perhaps 
there is no more plausible explanation of this silence 
than that suggested by Dr. Pusey. He says: “It is 
possible that the command [to worship the image] was 
purposely not extended to those in the position of Daniel. 
For in [Daniel] 3 : 27 mention is made of the three first 
classes named in 8: 8,4 the satraps, sagans, pechahs;’ 
but besides these, we hear then, for the first time, of 
ministers of a higher rank than the satraps, and who 
stood in direct relation to the king, the ‘ haddabere malca,’ 





‘the king’s councilors,’ Daniel was one of these (2:49), 


and, as such, certainly he was not included in the letter 
of the edict. Probably the ‘councilors’ were intention- 
ally excepted.” Dr. Pusey further suggests that motives 
of policy mayshtave prompted the accusers. to delay, an 
attack on oné so high in authority and in royal fayor as 
Daniel, and to becontent for the time with this attack 
on his subordinates, In treating of this entire question, 
the Speaker’s Commentary says, sensibly: “Certainly 
had this chapter been the composition of a psuedo- 
Daniel, or the record of a fictitious event, Daniel would 
have been introduced and his immunity explained.” 


Members of the spelling-class and of the blackboard- 
class, in The Sunday School Times’ College, have been 
on their feet for a reasonable time; and now the super- 
intendents’ class is up for recitation. Its members, 
indeed, seem inclined all to speak at once on the ques- 
tion of the wisdom or the unwisdom of their speaking at 
all in the desk, as a substitute for, or as a supplement to, 
the imperfect work of their teachers. Leaving them to 
clamor on this point for a little season, we are disposed 
to give a few minutes to yet another class in the college, 
which is called up at the request of an Ohio worker, as 
follows : 

After recess, will you please call the teachers’-meeting class? 
I am narrow enough to suppose, that, while the teachers in city 
schools will outnumber those in country schools, the country 
schools themselves outnumber city schools, and a teachers’- 
meeting for each school will bring the majority in the country. 
If this is the case, the teachers’-meeting class ought to be taught 
with special regard to the country schools. My attention is 
fixed—it has been for months. Please direct your teaching. 
The article in a recent number of your paper, on “ The Teachers’- 
Meeting,” is good, but it shoots over the mark—for us. We 
can’t get the teachers out. Why? They live—five out of 
six teachers—on the four corners of a square, one side of 
which is a mile and a half; the other teacher lives a 
mile outside [of the square]. Four of these teachers are 
ladies, dependent on others for a way to pass over muddy 
roads. Our superintendent is a lady, whose husband has 
designedly been throwing cold water on teachers’-meetings 
for years. He almost superintended the school to death, and 
yet kept re-electing himself every six months for six years. It 
may be that I have taught the teachers’-meeting to death, as I 
have been leader, by request of former superintendent, and 
sometimes the only teacher present. At any rate, the teachers’- 
meeting is dead, and I cannot see that putting my mouth to 
Gabriel’s trumpet will help the case; not, at least, until I have 


? .. ‘ 
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It is true that the country Sunday-schools by far out- 
number the city Sunday-schools. It is even true that far 
more scholars and teachers are in country Sunday-schools 
than are in city Sunday-schools, all the land over, and_ 
all the world over. -Hence it follows that counsel for 
country Sunday-schools is a very important department 
of Sunday-school counsel generally. Now as to the 
particular case in hand. It is a dead teachers’-meeting 
that calls for attention. We quite agree with our sub- 
scriber that his putting his mouth to Gabriel’s trumpet 
would not be likely tohelp the case. It is his own busi- 
ness, and not Gabriel’s, that he would do well to look 
after. If that teachers’-meeting.is possibly not dead, 
but sleeping, a good plan would be for its leader to go 
from house to house, and take its former members by the 
hand in an honest and faith-filled effort to revive it.. But 
if it be hopelessly dead, let a new one be started in its 
stead. As to the scattered locations of the teachers, 
there seems to be no unusual difficulty there—for a 
country Sunday-school. It is not very long since that a 
Rhode Island superintendent reported in our columns 
from his Sunday-schools, that, while his sevénteen teach- 
ers were scattered over a field of from three to five miles” 
sweep, a teachers’-meeting had been kept up faithfully 
for fully fifteen years. As to the method of getting to- 
gether the ladies who are “dependent on others for a 
way to pass over muddy roads,” etc., he said: “ Our pas- 
tor has a team, and he takes all who will accompany him 
from his section. The superintendent, living a mile or 
a mile and a half distant from his pastor, is always glad 
to take a full load from his neighborhood; he having 
had a large spring wagon fitted up for the purpose, which 
will accommodate nine. A lantern is carried in dark 
nights, as he goes from house to house to get, the party 
together. [A word to other country superintendents: 
“ Let your light so shine” in your field of labor.] Teach- 
ers who have teams call at various residences along the 
route; and thus they are gathered.” This illustration 
would seem to meet the question how to get the teachers 
together at a teachers’-meeting in the country. How to 
provide for them when they are gathered is another 
point. hat was touched by the writer of the article to 
which our Ohio scholar takes exception. This must au- 
swer for the teachers’-meéting class this week. 
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A THOUGHT. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


God, in his*power, keeps making more men, 
Peopling the great world again and again ; 
Age after age, as the centuries roll, 

Never he makes a mistake with a soul, 
Never neglects them, and never forgets. 
Atoms in space from their birth to their end, 
Dead or alive, he is always their friend. 


Those who lived first, when the world was all new, 
Still are as dear in his sight as are you; 

Perished their names from the earth that they trod, 
But every name is remembered by God,— 
All that they sought for, and all that they wrought. 
Fixed in unlikeness each separate soul, 

Brethren and kin in the infinite whole. 


Is God not tired, though almighty he is, 

As the long years form the slow centuries, 
And the slow centuries linked in embrace 
Make up the cycles and meet into space ? 
Wearies he never nor ceaseth his toil ? 

Or say, “ It is finished ; creation is done ’’ ?— 
Men are so many, and God is but one ! 


Foolish and childish the thought that I frame, 
Meteors fall in, but the sun is the same. 

What are the birds to the air-spaces free ? 
What are the fish to the surge or the sea? 
Grains to the desert sands, motes to the beam ? 
Time hides its face at Eternity’s call, 

Men may be many, but God he is all. 





THE RETURN FROM BABYLON, AND 
REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


BY ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. (OXON.), D.D., PH.D. 


It must have been a happy and a bright spring day in 
the month Iyar of the year 535 B.C., when the company 
of returned exiles gathered around Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
to see the foundations of their glorious temple once more 
laid. And yet we scarcely wonder that the sound of 
weeping should have mingled with the song of psalms and 
the music of praise (Ezra 3 : 8-13). It had come, as fore- 
told to the fathers; and they, the younger generation, 


merely the bitterness and reproach of the exile, cou 


only feel as if once more the old, divinely restored, were 
to cast the brightness of its glory over the future of 
Israel. But there were others in that assembly to whom 
these foundations recalled the past in its contrast with 
the present. It was not only what had been, but what 
now was; not only that they had seen “this house in her 
first glory,” but that what they now took in. hand must 
have been in their “eyes in comparison of it as nothing ” 
(Hag. 2:3). Nor was it only “a day of small things.” 
The dullest eye must have perceived the difficulties by 
which their undertaking was surrounded, and which, 
humanly speaking, must have made it appear most un- 
likely of realization. The political, as well as the reli- 
gious, prospect before that small remnant was indeed of 
the darkest. It seemed as if there were a “great moun- 
tain before. Zerubbabel.” How could it be made “a 
plain”? Assuredly “not by might, nor by power,”— 
which were not theirs,—but if ever, or at all, only by the 
Spirit of the Lord (Zech. 4 : 6, 7). 

When, in the summer of 538'B.C., Oyrus (Heb. Koresh, 
on the monuments K’ur’us, probably from the river Kur, 
and not, as generally supposed, “the sun ”) crowned a 
series of victories by taking Babylon, the long-promised 
deliverance of Israel was at hand. Few more noble fig- 
ures are presented in ancient history than that of him 
whom his people designated “ father” (Herod., Book III., 
ch. 89), to whom alone, of all the monarchs of the East, no 
story of cruelty attaches, and whose greatness appearseven 
in this simple inscription on his tomb: “I am Kurus 
the king, the Achemenian” (Rawlinson, Herod., Vol. I., 
pp. 350, 351, note 9). All this should be kept in view as 
we read the divine predictions and descriptions of him 
(such as in Isa. 41: 44-46), although they refer, prob- 
_ ably, more to the work and mission than to the person 

of Cyrus. It is not any depreciation of the divine char- 
acter of these prophecies, nor yet of the divine agency 
in their fulfillment, if we reverently trace the nexus of 
natural and reasonable causes through which all was 
accomplished, For-we mostly descry the hand of God, 
not in sudden interferences, but in the conjunction of 
events, each following the other in natura] ‘order, but-all 
contributing to an issue which, if viewed by itself, would 
appear supernatural,—even irrespective of its prediction. 
Thus is miracle ever highest providence, and high provi- 





dence ever miracle,—for heaven and earth are not so far 


apart as some of our philosophers dream, and Jehovah 
is the living God. 

We may, therefore, trace by the side of the divine 
predictions the following natural causes of their fulfill- 
ment. It can scarcely be doubted that, in his onward 
march to final victory, Cyrus enjoyed the warm sympathy, 
if not the secret co-operation, of the large and wealthy 
Jewish population scattered throughout the Eastern 
Empire. They would recognize in the noble personality 
of the coming conqueror, and the purer faith which he 
professed, the marks of the promised deliverer. On the 
other hand, Cyrus himself must have felt not only grati- 
tude to, but also sympathy and religious kinship, as 
against the Chaldees, with those exiles whom the former 
occupants of the throne had brought into thraldom.- 
There might be other motives of state policy also that 
determined his bearing towards them: such as the re- 
versal of the former unwise practice of transporting 
conquered nations, by which elements of constant unrest 
and dissatisfaction were brought into the empire; a de- 
sire to show gratitude to, and yet rid himself of, influen- 
tial foreign allies within the land; and, lastly, the natural 
wish to settle on the southwestern boundary of his vast 
empire toward Egypt a people strongly attached to his 
rule, and whose land would prove a bulwark against in- 
roads. Under these circumstances, the decree allowing 
the return of the exiles was issued immediately on the 
conquest of Babylon. 

* Josephus, whose account bears little mark of indepen- 
dent information,' although much of his usual boastful- 
ness, tells us that Cyrus had summoned the most emi- 
nent Jews of Babylon to return and rebuild Jerusalem, 
but that a large number of them had not been willing to 
leave their possessions (Antiq., XI., 1, 2: 3). Of the 
former, there is not any evidence; of the latter, only too 
much confirmation, In the last verses of the book of 
Chronicles, and in those which open the book of Ezra, 
we have an account of the proclamation of Cyrus, and 
of the measures proposed for the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and the restoration of its temple services.” As chief of the 
returning colony, Zerubbabel (Zerua babbel, “ begotten 
in Babylon”) is named. His Eastern name seems to 
have been Sheshbatstsar* (Ezra 1: 8, and parallels; a 
word of uncertain meaning). He appears to have held 
a superior position among the exiles, being designated 


the Nasi, or prince of Judah (Ezra 1: 8). This, prob- 
ably, from his Davidic descent, his father (or, more prov- 


ably, uncle) having been Shealtiel, or Selathiel * (Ezra 
3: 2, and parallels; Hag. 1:1, and parallels; Matt. 1: 
#2; Luke 3: 27). Through Neri he could trace his de- 
scent to Nathan, the brother of Solomon (Luke 8 : 27, 81; 
1 Chron. 3: 5), while, as legal successor to the throne of 
David, he would be described as the son of Jeconiah 
(Matt. 1: 12; 1 Chron. 3: 17). Thus he seemed spe- 
cially suited for the post of pecha, or governor, of the 
new province (Ezra 5 : 14, and parallels; Hag. 1 : 1, and 
parallels), a title to which the Persian designation Tir- 


shatha® corresponds. With Zerubbabel was conjoined 


Jeshua, the son of Jehozadak, the high-priest whom Nebu- 
chadnezzar had carried away captive from Jerusalem (1 
Chron. 6:15). Other ten chiefs are also mentioned in 
Nehemiah 7 : 7 (comp. 1 Esd. 5: 8), probably to represent 
the old tribal number of twelve: The movement natu- 
rally awakened great enthusiasm, even on the part of 
those Jews who remained behind. Considerable contri- 
butions of money were made, and, best of all, Cyrus 
restored, through the treasurer Mithredath (Mithridates, 
“giver of Mithra,”—the sun-god) those vessels which 
had been carried away from the holy house in Jerusa- 
lem, and deposited in an idol temple in Babylon. The 
various records of these vessels, as well as those of the 
lists of those who went with Zerubbabel, show, when 
compared with the grand totals given,* such discrepan- 
cies as to prove that there are here errors in the text and 
omissions by the copyists. If Jewish tradition might be 
trusted, there were among these sacred vessels three 
more valuable than the rest, since they had dated from 
the time of Moses,—two musical instruments,—one of 
reed, the other of copper,—and a mortar of copper (Tbs. 
Ar., 2; Aruch.,10 6). Besides all this, Cyrus seems to 
have given orders that the Phoenicians were to deliver at 





1 Ewald (Gesch. d. V. Isr., IV., p. 68) supposes the account of Jose- 
phus to have been derived from a Hellenist work dating from the 
first century B.C. 

2 Want of space prevents anything but the briefest account, and 
forbids detailed comparison with Josephus and the apochryphal 
book of Esdras, except when absolutely necessary. 

$1 Esdras 2 : 12, Sanabassar ; Josephus, Abassar. 

*Selathiel was probably a brother of Pedaiah, and there was a 
levirate marriage, of which he was the offspring (1 Chron. 3 : 17-19). 

§ According to Lagarde, the word means “ representative of the 
king.”’ a 
6 In Ezra, 1 Esdras, and Nehemiah. 





Joppa cedar-wood from Lebanon for the restoration of 
the temple (Ezra 3: 27). Nay, the whole expenses of 
the building were apparently to be defrayed from the 
royal revenues beyond the river (Ezra 6 : 3-8),—a direc- 
tion which probably was never carried out. 

But despite all this, the projected undertaking must 
indeed have seemed small, mean, and most unpromising. 
We infer this, not only from the prophetic words of 
Zechariah and Haggai already quoted, but from the his- 
tory of the expedition itself. However Jewish tradition 
might see in the decree of Cyrus the fulfillment of the 
promise that God would enlarge Japheth, and that he 
would dwell in the tents of Shem (Ber. R., 36), or hear 
in the call to return the voice that had spoken of sweet 
spring, and bidden Israel “ arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come away ” (Midr. on Song, 2: 13), yet to others 
it would have seemed far different. Not only was 
the number of those who returned exceedingly small, 
—on any computation under fifty thousand, although 
this may probably be exclusive of women and little 
children, — but they were weak and uninfluential. 
What a miserable proportion did it seem to those 
who had peopled the land in the time of Solomon, 
whose temple they were now to rebuild! The ordi- 
nary population of Jerusalem alone would then have 
amounted to from forty thousand to fifty thousand. And 
now that number was to occupy the whole land, and that 
in the face of so many enemies, and to do so great and ardu- 
ous a work, in which they must have known they would 
encounter determined opposition. The journey itself of 
a train so large and comparatively so helpless, must have 
involved great difficulties and hardships. The direct 
distance from Babylon to Jerusalem is about five hun- 
dred and twenty miles. But this large caravan must 
have taken a far more circuitous and easier route, by 
Carchemish and the valley of the Orontes, which would 
increase the journey to about nine hundred miles. We 
know that it occupied Ezra and his companions four 
months (Ezra 7 : 8, 9), and it must have taken consider- 
ably longer when Zerubbabel and his followers wended 
their way to the land of their fathers. Probably we are 
not wrong in supposing that the journey was begun on 
the first day of the first month of the year 537, and that 
their destination was not reached till close on that 
seventh month which saw the small remnant gathered 
in Jerusalem for the first and most necessary work of 
the restoration of the altar, which was followed by the 
celebration of the feast of the tabernacles (Ezra 8). 


We cannot here pursue the history of what they found 
on their arrival in Judea,—how their northern boundary 
was occupied by false friends in the Samaritans, and 
their southern possession by the Idumzans, who had 
held it since the exile (1 Esdr. 4: 50; comp. Jos. Antiq., 
XI, 3, 8). They had, indeed, retired from Jerusalem 
and its neighborhood; but they occupied the south of 
Judah with Hebron, and the country west to the ancient 
Philistine cities, even to Gaza (comp. 1 Macc. 4: 15, 29, 
61; 5:65; 2 Macc. 10: 16; Jos., Antiq., XIIT., 9,1; 
War, I., 8, 4; 21,10). They even held a strip of land 
to the north-east of Jerusalem itself, stretching to the 
Jordan (1 Macc. 5: 3). To these difficulties must be 
added the hardships which those who returned to Pales- 
tine must have undergone during the first two years, 
from the soil having been untilled, and from the want of 
agricultural implements. The remembrance of the suffer- 
‘ings of that period continued in the memory of much 
later generations (Kidd.,66 a). All the more remarkable 


is the liberality which they who were surrounded by such . 


difficulties showed for that which evidently was their 
main object,—the restoration of the temple. These con- 
tributions, in which alike Zerubbabel, the other chiefs, 
and the people took part, amounted to sums which have 
been computed, according to Nehemiah 7 : 70-72, at 
£48,370; ‘according to Ezra 2: 68, 69, at £66,300; and 
according to 1 Esdras 5: 45, even at £81,000. Above 
all, they were led by two such men as Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua, whose characters we know from Holy Scripture; 
they had among them a large number of devoted priests, 
although only a very small proportion of Levites; and 
they were animated by earnest faith in the divine prom- 
ise, and ardent love for the cause which they had in 
hand. 

That cause was, first. and foremost, the restoration of 
their holy house. The site was the old one, where the 
first temple had stood. Gathering at Jerusalem, prob- 
ably at the end of the sixth month (end of August or 
beginning of September), the first, and in some sense the 
most important, part of the work was accomplished on 
the first day of the seventh month. The ruins and rub- 
bish having been cleared away, the altar of burnt-offering 
was once more reared on the old foundations (Ezra 8: 3). 
Thenceforward the daily morning and evening and the 
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festive sacrifices were duly and regularly offered. A 
Jewish tradition has it (Seb., 62 a) that three prophets 
had returned with them, of whom one announced it to 
be lawful to rear the new altar in larger proportions than 
the former one; the second pointed out the site of the 
old altar; while the third declared it lawful to offer 
sacrifices before the temple itself was built. Reminis- 
cences of the latter permission may be found in the 
Mishnah (Eduy., 8: 6), among notices concerning the 
building or repairing of the temple, which probably be- 
long to a later period. The altar and its service being 
restored, the feast of tabernacles was observed on the 
fifteenth and. the following days of Tishri. Immediately 
afterwards contracts were entered into with masons and 
other workmen for the building, and with the Pheenicians 
for the transport of cedar-wood to Joppa, whence it was 
conveyed to Jerusalem (Ezra 3:7). Amidst these pre- 
parations the winter passed. Early in spring, in the 
second month of the second year from their return, the 
congregation of Israel once more assembled in Jerusalem 
for the laying of the foundations of the temple, which 
was celebrated with solemn service. But now the work 
came to a sudden standstill. The fear of their envious 
and hostile neighbors, which had prompted the rapid 
construction of the altar at the first (Ezra 3 : 3), proved 
only too well grounded. The refusal to accept alliance 
and union with the Samaritans led to renionstrances and 
intrigues at the Persian Court, and the work at the tem- 
ple was ordered to be arrested (Ezra 4). According to 
Jewish tradition, Cyrus had, on seeing one of his prov- 
inces depopulated by the removal of the Jews, forbidden 
any farther return of the exiles (Midrash on Song, 5 : 5). 
Nor need we doubt that the difficulties of those who had 
come back to Jerusalem, and afterwards the troubles 
connected with the expedition to Egypt of Cambyses 
(the successor of Cyrus, 529-522 B.C.), may have ren- 
dered resumption of the work wellnigh impossible. At 
last, in the second year of Darius (520 B.C.), under the 
inspiring influence of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, 
the work of temple-building was once more resumed, 
and now rapidly completed in the sixth year of that 
monarch (516 B.C.), In gratitude for the royal protec- 
tion and countenance, a massive representation of Susa, 
the royal residence of Persia, was carved over the gate 
on the outer eastern wall that bounded the temple. 
However scanty our notices of the second temple de- 
rived frem the Bible and from Josephus, who quotes the 
account of Hecateus of Abdera (Ag. Ap., 1: 22), some 
particulars, at least, are beyond doubt. The temple and 
its courts would probably cover the same area as that of 
Solomon. Curiously enough, we have no notice in the 
Bible of its length, although its proposed height and 
width weré to be sixty cubits (Ezra 6: 3), each of six 
hand-breadths. This would have yielded dimensions 
larger than those of the first temple (1 Kings 6: 2). 
Possibly this sketch-plan of the new temple had been 
furnished to Cyrus by the Jews before leaving Babylon. 
But from the speech of Herod, when proposing once more 
to restore the temple, we infer that the plan of Cyrus 
could not have been fully carried out (Jos., Ant., 15: 
11,1). No doubt the new temple also rose terrace upon 
terrace, and had its vourts as well as outbuildings. The 
notice in Ezra 6: 4about “ the three rows,” or “corners,” 
of great stones, and “the row of timber,” must refer to 
the wall which surrounded the inner court. As the 
notices of the temple in the Mishnah refer chiefly, if not, 
exclusively, to the temple of Herod, it may be safer here 
to confine ourselves to such as are furnished in the Apoc- 
“rypha or by Josephus. The old sub-structures of the 
temple of Solomon must have still existed. We know 
that, at a later period, they were strengthened and 
enlarged by the high-priest Simon (Ecclus. 1: 2). The 
same benefactor seems also to have supplied the large 
sea of brass, in which the priests performed their ablu- 
tions (Ecclus. 4: 3). On the sub-structures already 
existing rose the outer or bounding walls of the temple. 
A description of the gates which opened into the courts 
would necessitate an account of the general work of 
restoration of the city. Entering the temple, we would 
find ourselves in the outer of the two courts (1 Macc. 1: 
88). Here there were chambers for various purposes * 
(Ezra 8: 29; 10:6; Neh.3:380; 10:87; 12: 44; 18:5), 
as well as apartments for the priests (1 Macc. 4 : 88, 48) 
Colonnades ran all around the temple (Jos., Ant., 11: 
4,7; 14:16, 2). In the inner court was the large square 
altar of burnt-offering, made of unhewn stones (1 Macc. 
4:44), which, accérding to the account in Josephus, 
was, like that of Solomon, twenty cubits long and 
broad, and ten cubits high (Ag. Ap., 1: 22). Alto- 
gether, the temple is said to have occupied five 








~ 1 According to tradition, the ark was buried under the pavement 
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| hundred feet (Greek mguinitesiiesi in length, or 
154.15 metres, and one hundted (Greek) cubits, or 
46.2 metres, in breadth (Jos., u. s.). Double-leaved 
gates opened from one court into the other (Mal. 1: 10; 
1 Macc. 4; 38). From the court steps led up to the 
“ porch,” which opened into the sanctuary itself. Within 
the porch, and in front of it, were those rich votive offer- 
ings of later times, which Antiochus Epiphanes carried 
away (1 Mace. 1 : 23, 24). A veil hung before the holy 
place (1 Macc. 4: 51). It contained on the south side 
the golden candlestick; to the north, the table of shew- 
bread, and between them the golden altar of incense 
(1 Mace. 1:28; 4: 49-61). The most holy place was 
separated from the holy one by a veil (1 Macc. 1: 28; 
4:61). It was quite empty. On a stone which rose 
three fingers’ breadth above the rest,—“ the stone of 
foundation,”—the high-priest placed on the day of atone- 
ment the golden censer ( Yoma, 5: 2; Jos., War, 5: 5, 5). 
None other than he, nor yet he at any other time, might 
enter its gloom. Nevertheless, its sacredness was again 
and again violated by foreign intruders. Of the services 
of the temple, of its later adornments, of its repeated 
capture and plundering, as well as of its reconsecration 
under Judas the Maccabec, and generally of its other 
history, we cannot treat on the present occasion. 

According to Jewish tradition (Jer. Taan., 2:1), the 
second temple lacked these things: the ark with the 
cherubim, the fire that had erst descended from heaven, 
the Holy Spirit, and the urim and thummim of the high- 
priest. But it had this promise, happily fulfilled to us: 
“The Desire of all nations shall come: and I will fill this 
house with glory ” (Hag. 2 : 7). 


Oxford, England. 





“OCEANS OF TIME.” 
BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN. 


A man standing, watch in hand, at a depot-gate, as a 
train is about to leave, awaiting a friend, feels hardly 
repaid for his nervous excitement when the friend ar- 
rives, and exclaims, “‘I thought that we had oceans of 
time.” Another common phrase is “lots of time.” An 
Indian once expressed it thus: “We have all the time 
there is a-going.” Such idéas encourage procrastination, 
“the thief of time,” as Young calls it. The hastening 
at a dangerous rate to train or ferry, in consequence of 
starting tan lete, os 
Those who spend time in loafing in stores and public 
places little realize their wastefulness. What a future 
lies before a boy who economizes time as the miser does 
money! Gossiping is not merely idling time; it injures 
others, and especially belittles ourselves, as St. Paul 
declares that the comparing of ourselves among ourselves 
is not wise. How much better if the man who would 
give others information would take up the old custom of 
reading aloud from travels and missionary sketches, and 
see what wise men abroad have done, instead of peering 
into cupboards and keyholesat home! The mind craves 
constant nutriment; but let us give it good healthy food, 
and not poison. Men avoid bodily poison; why not 
mental? Most of us would not care to see a terrible 
murder ; why spend precious time in reading all the de- 
tails concerning it, when we can do nothing in the case? 
Not long since I saw an account of an aged man and 
his wife, which stated that they were whiling away their 
time in playing cards,—a poor employment on the brink 
of eternity. The very expression “ whiling away time” 
shows how anxious some persons are to throw away 
their most valuable possession. Pastime also means a 
mode of passing time agreeably. “Killing time” is 
a worse expression; it is moral suicide. I have seen a 
mournful picture of poor Queen Elizabeth, representing 
her as in her dying agony, among her rich possessions, 
she cried, “ Millions of money for an inch of time!” 

On the other hand, see. the late good Bishop George 
Burgess, of Maine, as he waited at a house, picking up 
a book to catch a thought. At such times we can also 
note our own passing ideas. In waiting for a meal, or 
at arailway depot, much may be learned by observation. 
Beecher’s book, called “‘ Eyes and Ears,” shows how much 
is to be seen if our eyes are open. 

Deborah Logan, in her Germantown home at Stenton, 
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tered manuscripts, preserved Pennsylvania history. If 
all would thus save minutes and ‘hours, as the calendar 
warns them of passing days and years, how much good 
could be done! There is a joy in mental work which 
makes the worker begrudge the close of the day, as the 
darkness stops his task. His beautiful mosaic is incom- 
plete; but he may add new pieces on the morrow. 
What is needed in this moment of time, on which hangs 


of. our fellow-men, and of the natural world. If the 
faithful -soul, by the Holy Spirit's aid, strives after such 
knowledge, it will find life too short to attain more than 
glimpses of it; and the great thought will not be that it 
has oceans of time to waste, but that the little stream of 
time is fast flowing into the great ocean of eternity. 

Says St. Paul: “ But this I say, brethren, the time is 
short” (1 Cor. 7 : 29). 





THh .AATERIALIST AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


A MopERN FABLE. 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D. 


A Mole, who had been hunting Earth-worms all day, 
stopped at the door of his long dark tunnel, and listened 
to the evening song of a Robin. The bird was perched 
upon a clump of Golden-rod, close by the Mole’s run, 
whistling soft notes of praise. 

“Who are you?” asked the Mole. 

“T am Robin Redbreast,” was the answer ; 
great Bird family.” 

“You sing very sweetly,” said the Mole. 
“Ah! that is nothing,” the Robin replied. “ Have 
you never heard the morning concert of the Birds, Mr. 
Mole?” 

“Concert? I know of no such thing,” was the Mole’s 
response. 

“You surprise me!” exclaimed the Redbreast. “How 
can you have lived so long in these parts, and not have 
heard the morning praise of the Birds? You have much 
to learn, I assure you. Why, the air and trees are full 
of Birds, who float. and sing in the early sunlight, and 
soar away into the heavens. Our Mother Earth has 
many other beautiful things; there are gay flowers of 
many colors and sweet fragrance; there are green grass, 
waving boughs, and luscious fruits; there are blue skies, 
golden, white, and rosy clouds, nodding forests, sloping 
hills, and myriads of painted insects sporting in the sun. 
But there is nothing fairer to my eyes than the Birds, 
the beautiful Birds!” 

So saying, Robin flew to the very top of the Golden- 
rod, and as he rocked back and forth whistled loudly the ~ 
notes of his song. ; 
“What are you saying?” cried the Mole. “I do not 
believe it! There are no such things as these you tell 


“one of the 
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I never heard them, and I am an old Mole, and am 
counted a wise one, too; for I have burrowed long and 
far, with scientific skill, beneath the ground.” 
“Dear me!” whistled the Robin, merrily. “That is 
no proof at all; for Earth has a life more lovely and 
wonderful above its surface than beneath.” 
“ Nay, nay!” laughed the Mole, scornfully. “Ihave — 
burrowed all my life, and know and affirm that Earth 
prodtices nothing but fishing-worms |” 
“Poor, blind Mole!” said the Robin, and flew away 
toward the setting sun. 

“Poor, deluded Bird!” squeaked the Mole, and ran 
back into his burrow. 





A PASSING INTERVIEW. 


BY AGNES .L. CARTER. 


“T beg pardon, sir; are you not the gentleman who 
spoke at the prayer-meeting around the corner last 
evening?” 

My friend was standing in the office of a large hotel 
in a town which is a favorite halting-place of railroad 
men and commercial travelers. When thus addressed, 
he turned, and saw a young man of pleasing appearancé 
and address. 

“Yes; I was at the meeting,” he made answer. 

“TI enjoyed what you said so much,” resumed the 
young stranger. “‘I have been traveling on this road for 
the last half-dozen years, and when I stay here over Sun- 
day or prayer-meeting night I always go around to that 
church.” 

Sonie remarks concerning the temptation to leave reli- 
gion behind one when traveling, led to a suggestive dis- 
closure. 

“T noticed your family last evening atsupper. I drew 
my companion’s attention, saying, ‘In all the time I’ve 
been on the road, and in all the hotels where I’ ve stopped, 
I never before saw any one ask a blessing at. a public 
table.’ And he said, ‘Neither have I.’ When I saw the 
heads bow at your table, I thought I should like to 
have a chance to speak to you.” 

This unostentatious inclination of the head, which was 











of the wood-chamber (Shek., 6 : 1, 2; Jer. Shek., 6:1; Yom., 4 a). 


eternity, is a knowledge of God in Christ, of ourselves, 





the custom in my friend’s family wherever they found 
theniselves, was a little thing, the slightest possible ac- 
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knowledgment of their allegiance to their King. I have 
never heard that it provoked any adverse criticism. One 
of the family told me that a few others, encouraged by 
the example, bowed in a like simple act of devotion. 

Further conversation with the young commercial frav- 
eler elicited some interesting facts. 

“There is a great advance of sentiment on the Sunday 
question among the railroad men,” hesaid. “They find 
that the best men will not work on Sunday, and they are 
obliged to consider it. They are trying to reduce the 
Sunday work toa minimum. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has been doing wonders among the 
employees. There is Jack——, you know him,”—turning 
- suddenly to a bystander. 

“Don’t I? Everybody knows Jack.” 

“Yes, everybody. Well, sir, Jack is the best engineer 
on the road. There’s never been an accident when Jack 
was on the engine. Of course he has enemies,—fellows 
who are jealous of him. A short while ago, a complaint 
was made that Jack was always behind time in starting. 
Word came to headquarters that he started habitually 
half a minute after the signal. He was called up to 
answer the charge. 

““ What have you to say to that?’ they asked him. 
‘Nothing,’ said he; ‘it’s quite true. ‘How do you 
account for it? Why do you delay after the signal?’ 
‘Well, sir; I’ll tell you. When the signal is given, I 
pause to put myself and my train into God’s hands, and 
ask his protection for the trip. I’d be afraid to go with- 
out that, sir; I shouldn’t feel safe.’ ‘All right, Jack,’ 
was the reply; ‘keep on with that. I wish we had more 
men like you.’” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A BOY’S SISTER. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 


When Tom Winslow was thirteen years old, and went 
_ away to boarding-school the first time, he was full of 
trouble. He regretted: to leave his big ‘Newfoundland 
dog Growler at home, and he desired more than all things 
else not to take his sister Ruth with him. Growler would 

~ be a very lonesome dog, he reflected, when left to him- 
self; and Ruth, away from home, watching every eing. 
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declared, probably, that he loved his sister very iach 
had any one asked him; but in one way or another, not 
unlike many other boys, perhaps, he rarely took pains to 
show it, and was unmindful of her. It turned out a bit 
of good fortune for him, however, that Ruth did go with 
him:to Holly Hill School. 

Tom and three other pupils had planned to camp out 
in the woods as soon as the wifter vacation began. It 
was an undertaking that was talked of many weeks, and 
worried Ruth a good deal. Ruth was afraid something 
would happen to Tom away off in the woods in winter. 
But he laughed at her, and told her to look out for her- 
self; he was big enough to take care of himself. 

“Tm afraid my sister will send word to my father,” he 
said to the three other boys when they were making their 
plans after the night school closed. “If she does, it’s 
all up with me.” 

Joe Burnett, one of the three, didn’t believe she would 
do anything of the sort. 

“TH tell you what, Tom,” said George Ingolls, “I 
wouldn’t mind myself if I had a sister like yours.” 

“You'd get tired of the bother, I reckon, before a great 
while. She has to go everywhere I do, and I can’t do 
anything that she doesn’t know all about it.” 

They were all in Tom’s room hovering around the 
stove. Out-doors it was snapping cold, and the frost was 
thick on the windows. Tom was so much interested in 
the planning for the next day that he soon forgot Ruth. 
It happened, though, that she was thinking about him. 
In a cosey room on the girl’s side of the great building, 
she and her chum were laying some plans also. 

“Oh! I'd give almost anything if I could win it!” 
said Alice Hadley. “I nevertried to win a prize before.” 

“Td like to win it for Tom’s sake,” said Ruth, draw- 
ing her shawl close about her, and heaping the fire with 
wood, 

“For Tom’s sake?” Alice asked, surprised, ‘“ What 
good would it do him?” 

“TI would get him something with the money he has 
been wanting a long time.” 

_ “I would get myself something if I were you. There 
are lots of things you could get with five dollars.” 

* But Tom would be so pleased.” 

-. In the morning, all the pupils who had remained at 
the school to pass the brief vacation there were on hand 


to see Tom and his fellows off on their cntaecabcind, It 
was the chief affair of the morning, which had turned out 
bright and crisp for the occasion. 

“The crust on the snow is as hard as the ice on the 
river!” shouted three or four of the smaller boys who 
had hurried out the first thing after breakfast. 

“They'll have a jolly good time,” declared others who 
looked on. 

Around came the sleds shortly from the shed where 
Joe Burnett’s big dogs had been harnessed into them. 
Everybody who happened to be there will remember it 
well, though it was a long time ago; for every boy was 
anxious to join the party when they were really pre- 
pared to start. One of the sleds was loaded with the 
wall-tent, together with the ropes and stakes that went 
with it; the other carried a barrel of provisions, pots, 
kettles, cooking utensils, rabbit and fox traps, and four 
small shot-guns. 

Tom had been chosen captain, and was full of excite- 
ment and orders. Finally he declared everything ready, 
and gave the command to start. Ruth hurried down the 
steps then, and begged him not to remain away more 
than a day or two. 

“Tt’s so dangerous, Tom, you know, to stay in those 
woods at night,” she pleaded; “and mother would not 
let you de it if she knew you were going.” 

“We're going to trap rabbits and foxes; and we’re 
not coming back till we’ve captured a good many,” he 
returned, irritated. “‘ You just ’tend to your patchwork, 
and let mealone. That’s all I want.” 

Off they went, followed by the cheers of the other 
boys. The master watched them, and laughed good- 
naturedly. They would come back the next day, he 
said; one night would cure them of the desire to camp 
out in winter. But he did not anticipate what would 
happen, or he would never have let them go. 

Guided by Tom, the young trappers crossed the frozen 
river fronting the school buildings, and entered the thick 
pine woods on the opposite side. A narrow road, used 
by wood-choppers, led from the river, in a straggling 
direction, a mile and more through the pines. In sum- 
mer, the boys of Holly Hill came there often to hunt 
squirrels, and most of them were familiar with all the 
ins and outs of the forest; but the aspect of all the sur- 
roundings was much changed under the frozen snow. 
Tom had not decided definitely before the party started 
 WRUrO hoy Would pith Vie” Won ~ Elie chief objoot wae 
to go as far as they could from the school. 

“Unless we go a good distance,” he said, “the first 
thing we know, some of those little fellows at the school 
will be dropping down on us.” 

“That’s so,” Joe Burnett agreed. “We don’t want 
them to find us out.” 

“We might as well stay at home and camp in the 
front yard if we can’t get away from them,” said George 
Ingolls. 

So they continued on, going farther and farther into 
the thickest locality of the pines. The dogs tugged the 
sleds with a will, making the woods ring occasionally 
with their loud barking. At noon they came to a wide 
gully, which John Stephens, the fourth member of the 
party, declared was just the place to camp in. It hada 
narrow brook in its midst that would supply them with 
water, and was surrounded by large hemlocks, which 
would protect them from the wind. 

“ All right,” Tom assented; “this is the place. Now 
we'll set to, and make everything tight and comfortable, 
just the way-those trappers do out on the plains.” 

“ We're in for some jolly fun,” shouted George. “T’ll 
build a roaring camp-fire at once.” 

f Tom and Joe unharnessed the dogs, unloaded: the tent, 
and fell to dragging away the snow, preparatory to set- 
ting it up. George soon hit upon a convenient place for 
a fire, and then John and he made spits at both sides, 
and unpacked the housekeeping articles. As soon asthe 
tent was pitched and securely fastened to the frozen 
ground, they all busied themselves cutting hemlock 
boughs to floor it and also cover it outside. In a couple 
of hours they were quite arranged, and sat down on the 
boughs in the midst of the tent to their dinner of cold 
roast pork,—brought in the barrel,—potatoes they baked 
in their fire, and coffee that George made in a large tin 
pot. Afterwards they made haste to set the rabbit and 
fox traps here and there in the neighboring region. 

It would all have continued very jolly without doubt, 
if something quite unexpected and unpleasant had not 
happened. 

Back at the school, three days pre the trappers had 
departed, Ruth sat at her bed-room window, anxiously 
watching the sky. It had been bleak and cheerless with- 





out all day, and now, as it began to grow dark, a dismal 
snow-storm had set in. She had been at work’ on-a 


—_.- 











school essay, a composition, all the afternoon; but she 
was so worried now about Tom that she could not con- 
tinue. Finally she went down to the sitting-room, where 
Alice Hadley and two other girls were reading a story in 
front of the fire. 

“ Just listen to the wind in the chimney!” said Alice. 

“It’s horrid out-doors,” one of the other girls said, go- 
ing to the window. 

“Where do you suppose Tom and those other boys can 
be all this time?” Ruth asked, soberly. 

No one ventured to guess where they were. 

“T wish the master would come back,” she continued, 
“T’d beg him to send after them.” 

The master had been absent two days on business. 
Ruth did not know what to do, but she meant to do 
something. 

The storm increased in fury after dark. The wind 
swept across the river with great force, and rushed 
among the tall pines and hemlocks, making them bend 
and snap. Down in the gulley where the camp was the 
snow had drifted in great piles; the tent was buried out 
of sight; there was no camp-fire to part the darkness ; 
everything was silent except the swaying boughs of the 
trees. The boys had abandoned the place in dread long 
before it had grown dark. They had fought their way 
along the crooked, drifted road a long distance on toward 
the river; but they could not be seen in the darkness, 
nor did they shout or make any noise. Pausing in the 
midst of the dismal solitude and listening, Ruth could 
hear only the faint barking of a dog somewhere in the 
distance.’ She and old Dick, the negro servant at the 
school, had crossed the river with the master’s horse and. 
pung. They had come into the woods as far as the horse 
could go, fastened him to a tree, and then started on foot 
along the road with a lantern. “Better stay inde pung, 
chile, under de robes,” the old man had suggested; but 
Ruth insisted on clinging to his hand and going on. It 
was her bright eyes that caught sight of the motionless 


figure lying at the side of the road, half covered with 
snow; and it was she that Tom first saw when he at last 


opened his eyes in the glare of the lantern. 

It would make a long story if everything were told 
that happened at Holly Hill School that night after 
Tom and his companions were brought in out of the 
storm numb and stupefied by the cold. Old Dick told 
everybody that the boys would have frozen to death if 
little Ruth had not remembered them in the nick of 
time. “Dat little sister ob yourn, sonny, am more 
precious den rubies an’ gold,” he said to Tom the next 


morning when he was lighting the fire. Tom did not. 


answer ; his reflections were not agreeable. 

Two weeks later, after school had begun again, and 
the disastrous ending of the trappers’ camping-out had 
nearly been forgotten, another event took place which 
really made Tom an astonished boy. Ruth, it was de- 
clared, had won the prize for the best essay that had 
been written by any pupil in the school. He wondered 
how in the world she had done it; he had not believed 
she could write half as well as he could. She had some- 


times asked him to help her with her compositions, but: 


he had never taken the bother. 

“They say Alice Hadley wrote part of it for her,” 
said Joe Burnett. 

“Who says so?” Tom demanded, the color mounting 
to his face. “It is not true. She wrote every word of 
it herself.” 

There were other boys in the room with Joe, and they 
saw that Tom was riled. 

“Sort of nice sometimes to have a sister,” said John 
Stephens, trying to smooth Tom the other way. “ Ruth 
came in handy for us fellows, at any-rate, off there in 
the woods,”’ 

They went out soon, and left Tom alone, for he was 
notin a good humor. He walked to the window and 
stood there thinking. A boy ought to stand up for his 
sister, he reflected. He had been rather careless in that 
respect, but he meant to be more mindful of Ruth in the 
future. She and he had been together ever since they 
were little things in the nursery. To-morrow would be 
his fourteenth birthday. He decided to let Ruth know 
that she could depend on him henceforth. 

The next morning after breakfast Tom found a box 
for him in his room. It contained a pair of skates,—a 
five-dollar pair, such as he longed for,—with a note 
wishing him many happy returns of the day. The tears 
came in his eyes as he read it, and saw who sent it. He 
hurried down stairs and across the hall to the girls’ side 
of the building, then up again to a door where he 
knocked softly. Ruth opened the door surprised. 

“Ruth!” he said awkwardly, and threw his arms 
around her neck. 

“ Why, Tom ! ” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1886.] 
1, January 3.—Josiah and the Book of the Law............. oo Kings 22 : 1-13 
2. January 10.—Jeremiah Predicting the Captivity....Jer. 8 : 20-22; 9: 1-16 
3. January 17.—The Faithful Rechabi +-- Jer, 35 : 12-19 
4, January 24,—Captivity of Judah 2 Kings 25 : 1-12 
6. January 31.—Daniel in Babylon Daniel 1 : 8-21 
6, February 7.~The Fiery Furnace. Daniel 3 : 16-28 
7. February 14.—The Handwriting on the Wall..........Daniel 5 : 1-12, 25-28 
8. February 21.—The Second Temple..Ezra 1: 1-4; 3: 8-12 























9. February 28.—Nehemiah's Prayer. Neh. 1: 1-11 
W. March 7.—Reading the Law. Neh. 8 : 1-12 
11, March 14,—Esther’s Petition.......0...cccerseeseeneeese Esther 4: 10-17; 5:13 
12. March 21.—Messiah's Messenger.............0..-cscssesessesssees Mal, 3:16; 4:14 
13. March 28.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school, 


LESSON VIIL, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1886. 
TitLE: THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Ezra 1: 1-4; 3: 8-13.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1, Now in the first year of Cy’-| 1 Now in the first year of } Cy- 
rus king of Per’si-a, that the word rus king of Persia, that the 
of the Lorp by the mouth of word of the Lorp by the 
Jér‘e-mi‘ah might be fulfilled, the mouth of Jeremiah might be 
Lorp stirred up the spirit of Cy’- accomplished, the Lorp 
rus king of Per’si-a, that he made stirred up the spirit of Cyrus 

a proclamation throughout all his king of Persia, that he made 
kingdom, and put it also in writ- & proclamation throughout all 
ing, saying, his kingdom, and put it also in 

2. Thus saith Cy’rus king of} 2 writing, saying, Thus saith Cy- 
Per’si-a, The Lorp God of heaven rus king of Persia, AT the 
hath given me all the kingdoms kingdoms of the earth hath 
of the earth; and he hath the Lorp, the God of heayen, 
charged me to build him a house given me; and he hath 
at Je-ru’sa-lém, which is in Ji/- charged me to build him an 
dab. house in Jerusalem, which is 

8. Who ts there among you ofall| 31in Judah. Whosoever there is 
his people? his God be with him, among you of all his people, 
and let him go up to Je-ru’sa-lém, his God be with him, and let 
which ¢ in Ja’dah, and build the him go up to Jerusalem, which 
house of the Lorp God of Is’ra-el, is in Judah, and build the 
(he is the Goa,) which ts in Je-ru’- house of the Lorp, the God 
sa-lém. of Israel, 2(he is God,) which 

4, And whosoever remaineth in| 4 is in Jerusalem. And whoso- 
any place where he sojourneth, ever is left, in any place where 
let the men of his place help him he sojourneth, let the men of 
with silver, and with gold, and his place help him with silver, 
with goods, and with beasts, and with gold, and with goods, 
besides the freewill offering for and with beasts, beside the 
the house of God that is in Je-ru’- freewill offering for the house 
sa-lém. of God which is in Jerusalem. 





8 Now in the second year of| 8 Now in thé second year or 
their coming unto the house of their coming unto the house 
God at Je-ru’sa-lém, in the second of God at Jerusalem, in the 
month, began Ze-rib’ba-bél the second month, began Zerub- 
son of She-dl'ti-cl, and Jésh‘u-a babel the son of Shealtiel, and 
the sou of Joz’a-dak, and the rem- Jeshua the son of Jozadak, 
nant of their brethren the priests and the rest of their brethren 
and the Lé'vites, and all they the priests and the Levites, 
that were come out of the cap- and all they that were come 
tivity unto Je-ru’sa-lém; and out of the captivity unto Jeru- 
appointed the Lé’vites, from salem ; and appointed the Le- 
twenty years old and upward, vites, from twenty years old 
to set forward the work of ‘the and upward, to *have the 
house of the Lorb. oversight of the work of the 

9. Then stood Jésh’u-a with his} 9 house of the Lorp. Then 
sons and his brethren, Kad’mi-el stood Jeshua with his sons 
and his sons, the sons of Ji’dah, and his brethren, Kadmiel 
together, to set forward the work- and his sons, the sons of 4Ju- 
men in the house of God; the dah, *together, to have the 
sons of Hén‘a-did, with their sons oversight of the workmen in 
and their brethren the Lé’vites. the house of God : the sons of 

10, And when the builders laid Henadad, with their sons and 
the foundation of the temple of their brethren the Levites. 
the Lorp, they set the priests in| 10 And when the builders laid 
their apparel with trumpets, and the foundation of the temple 
the Lé’vites the sons of A’saph of the Lorp, ‘they set the 
with cymbals, to praise the Lorp, priests in their apparel with 
after the ordinance of Da’vid trumpets, and the Levites the 
king of Is’ra-el, sons of Asaph with cymbals, 

11. And they sang together by to praise the Lorp, after the 
course in praising and giving order of David king of Israel. 
thanks unto the Lorp; because | 11 And they sang one to another 
he is good, for his mercy endureth in praising and giving thanks 
for ever toward Is’ra-el. And all unto the LorD, saying, For he 
the people shouted with a great is good, for his mercy endureth 
shout, when they praised the for ever toward Israel. And 
LorpD, because the foundation of all the people shouted with a 
the house of the Lorp was laid. great shout, when they praised 

12. But many of the priests and the LorD, because the founda- 
Lé'vites and chief of the fathers, tion of the house of the Lorp 
who were ancient men, that had | 12 was laid. But many of the 
seen the first house, when the priests and Levites, and heads 
of fathers’ houses, the old men 
that had seen ‘the first house, 
when the foundation of this 
house was laid before their 

18. So that the people could not eyes, wept with a loud voice; 
discern the noise of the shout of and many shouted aloud for 
joy from the noise of the weeping | 13 joy : so that the people could 
of the people; for the people not discern the noise of the 
shouted with a loud shout, and shout of joy from the noise of 


before their eyes, wept with a 
loud voice: and many shouted 
aloud for joy: 








the noise was heard afar off. the weeping of the people: for 
the people shouted with aloud 
shout, and the noise was heard 
emetiein afar off. 


Heb. Coresh. 2%Or, he ws the God which 1s in Jerusalem *%Or, set forward 
work 4In ch. il. 40, Hodawmah, & Heb. o. ® According to some 
ancient versions, the priests stood. Or, the house standing 

on tis foundation, when this house was before their eyes 


The American Committee would substitute the Divine name “Jehovah” 
for“ the Lonp” wherever it occurs; also, in verse 2, “a” for “an.” 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Light for God’s Followers. 


Gotpen Text ror THE Quarter : He that followeth me 


shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life 
(John 8 : 12), 


Lesson Toric : Light to Do God’s Work. 


1. Light for the Heathen King, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. Light for the Pious Leaders, vs. 8-10. 
3. Light for the Happy People, vs. 11-13. 


Gotpen Text: They praised the Lord, because the founda- 
tion of the house of the Lord was laid.—Ezra 3 : 11. 


Darty Home REaprines : 


M.—Ezra 1:14; 3:813. Light to do God's work. r 
T.—Ezra1: 5-11, Equipped for work. 

W.—Ezra 3;1-7. Getting at work. 

T.—Ezra 4:1-24. The work hindered. 

F,—Ezra5:1-17. The work resumed. 

§$.—Ezra 6: 1-22. The work completed. 

$.—1 Cor. 3 : 9-22, Work on the spiritual temple. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, LIGHT FOR THE HEATHEN KING. 

I. The Stirred Spirit: 

The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus (1). 
Every one whose heart stirred him up (Exod. 36 : 2). 
If it be the Lord that hath stirred thee up (1 Sam. : 19). 

God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul 1 Chron. 6; 26). 

The Lord stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel (Hag. 1 : 14). 
His spirit was provoked within him (Acts 17 : 16). 


il. ‘The Recognized Duty : 


He hath charged me to build a an house (2). 
God sent me before you . . . to sav 


After I have been there, I must also see Rome (Acts 19 : 21). ' 
I am debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians (Rom. 1 : Bris 
Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel (1 Cor. 9 : 16). 
Ul, The Responsive Act: 

Let him go up, ... and build the house (3). 
The Lord . .. be with him, and let him go up (2 Chron. 36 ;: 23 
So it pleased. the king to send me (Neh h. 3:6 ¢ ) 
Lo, we have left all, a have followed thee ropa eh 28). 


They therefore .. . went about preaching (A = ‘e 
I ape not with flesh and blood (G Gabi: 


“‘That the word of the Lord. _ might te accomplished.”’ To 
ae this end, God moves kings and kingdoms. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but not his word without fulfillment. 
. ae is comfort for the Christian, but terror for the rebellious. 
“He hath charged me to build.” This heathen king presents a 
m plendid example. He deemed it an honor to receive a yt 
of God. Many of God’s children are less appreciative of the 
5 : of hh vo than he. 
3. go up to Jerusalem. . . . Help him with silver and with 
ok xa! ” That was aroyal response ‘toGod’sdemand. Man any would 
eep down their offerings to God to the smallest limit within the 
letter of Ayod § requirement ; but the liberal soul deviseth liberal 
things in God's service, and by libe beral things such a soul stands 


II. LIGHT FOR THE PIous LEADERS, 


1, Appointed to Work : 

Appointed the Levites, . . . to have the enereient (8). 

tgs them Bere one to his service (Num. 4 ; 

e Lord, which chose, .. . to appoint me prinee ‘Sam. 6: 21). 
I have a pointed him to be prince over Israel ft ings 1: 35). 
The Lo inted seventy others (Luke 10: 
I was pee ted a preacher, and an a (2 Tim, 1:11). 
ll. Ready for Work ; 

Then stood Jeshua, .. . to have the meseviohs (9). 
Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 10). 
Then I said, * Here am I; send me (Isa. 6 ; 8). 
The multitudes asked, .. . What then must we do? (Luke 8 : 10.) 


y-e what my we do? (Acts “hy : 87.) 
am ready, ... to die... forthe... Lord Jesus (Acts 21 ; 13). 
4, Doing the PR : 


The builders laid the foundation of the temple a 


Zerubbabel . . . began to build the house of God (Ezra 5 : 2). 

So we built; .. . for the people had a mind to work teh 4:6). 
Whatsoever thy hand findee to do, % it ae LF 10). 

They came and did work in the house (Hag. 14). 

Always abounding in the work of the Lord a my 15 : 58). 


_ —_— Zerubbabel . .. to have the a ” It is well to 

a@ good work, but it is also well to keep an oversight of 

work bt itis begun. Even if others must do part of the work 

for us, we have no right'to neglect the oversight of their work in 
our epee of responsibility. 

2. “With his sons and his brethren.”” Family co-operation in reli- 
gious work is doubly efficient as well as doubly menstel. It is 
os enough that we are faithful. Our sons and brethren t 

be faithful with us. And to this end ought we to labor and to 


, pay set the no —_ in their apparel.” At work individually, 
at work as fam at work under the leadership of God’s priests 
and prophets! Only through such system and such t 

nes can God’s cause prosper and progress as it should im cor ¢ 
sphere. 


Ill. LIGHT FOR THE GLAD PEOPLE. 
1. The Voice of Song : 


They sang one to another in praising and giving thanks (11). 
Then sang Moses and the children of Israel (Exod. 15 : 1). 
Then sang Deborah and Barak (J — ye 
He posh Pup 6 new noes yey pus (Psa. 40 : 3). ‘ 
And they sing a new song (Rev. 5 og 
They sing the song of Moses,.. .. and... of the Lamb (Rev. 15 : 8). 
U. The Voice of Sorrow : 
The old men... . wept with a loud voice (12). 
Oh that I were as in the months we old pad 29 : 2). 
We sat down, yea, we wept 1). 
Woes met for I am undone (Isa. 8. 
Woe is me now! for my soul ainteth Jer. 4 : 31). 
How do ye see it now? is it not... as nothing? (Hag. 2:3.) 
Ul. The Voice of Shouting: 
The people shouted with a loud shout (13). 
The le shouted with a great shout (Josh. 6 : 
All Il Israel shouted with a great shut 1 Baum 4: ix” 
God is gone up with a shout (Psa. 47 : 
Cry aloud and shout, thou inhabitant De Zion (Isa. 12 : 6). 
The Lord himself shall descend . . . with a shout a Thess. 4 : 16). 

1. “Praising and giving thanks. seit oon as men realize what 
God is ie ‘them, they want to him and — him 
bane | It ot because false is a duty, but, because raise is 

vilege, neadl who ink upon are so ready to join in 
a” hit praise le shouted.’ Joy finds audible expression in life’s 
ordinazy alfairs, and why.noe when aroused by religious consid- 











LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WORKING FOR GOD. 
1. Commanded : 
Work with acd ‘ht — 9: 10). 
Abound in w 
Work out Ratverion Phil. 2: 12). 
ual 11). 


Work or starve (2 Thess. a ; 10-12). 
Work with God (Hag. 2:4; 1 Cor. 3 : 9). 


2. Rewarded: 
in jane Psa. 62 @2 ig; Rom > 7 
n eve : 4. 2 le 
Sad laborers — " *” 
Labor not in vain (1 15: 
Cheers others (1 Thess. 1 : 3; 


Comforts the laborer (Gal. 6 : 4). 
ee it — >: 10). 


Reward is at hand Ck 
Reward i at d (Rov be: 12), 
3. oe 
At the building of the —— (Exod. 36 : 
At the ene (2 Chron, 2 : 3, 1 
At the rebuilding the tern le a ag 8). 
In rebuilding Jerusalem (Ne : 6). 
= the teac of Jesus ( ark is : 34). 
In the life of Jesus (John 4 : 34; 9: * 
In the lives of his followers (acts 8: 1, 4; 20: 24). 
Work should be done (2 Tim. 2 : 15). 
Work must be done (Jas. 2 : 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The life of Daniel extended into the beginning of the reign 
of Cyrus. Now that the monotheistic Persians were lords of 
Babylon, it was to be expected that there would be a change 
of policy towards the Jews, whose faith the Persians must 
have recognized as having more affinities with their own 
than had that of the Babylonians. Cyrus himself is favorably 
represented to us both in the Bible and in the Greek histori- 
cal writers. He was a worshiper of one God, an adherent of 
the comparatively pure system of Zoroaster. He has gen- 
erally been considered as a zealous uprooter of idolatry, 
although recent monumental discoveries show that he could 
also be tolerant toward polytheism. Cyrus probably would 
be perfectly willing to identify Jehovah Lord of the hosts of 
heaven with his own Ahura Mazda, god of light. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Cyrus should regard the 
desecration of the house of Jehovah at Jerusalem as a dis- 
honor done to his own god; and that he should hear a divine 


. -call to re-establish the donleiee sanctuary. Jeh ovah had 
| sara-or Cyrus > Tie is my sn yiip | 


Jacob my 
vant’s sake, and Israel my rae I “Thave called thee by Psa 
name: I havesurnamed thee, though thou hast not known me.” 

The note of time given in the first verse of the lesson does 
not refer to Cyrus’s first year as king of the Medes and Per- 
sians, but of his assumption of rule in Babylon. Daniel was 
still living, an old man now, when the decree went forth that 
the Jews might return to Jerusalem. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Chapter 1. Verse 1.—Now in the first year of Cyrus king of 
Persia: The opening verses of the book of Ezra are identical 
with the closing verses of 2 Chronicles (see 36 : 22, 23) ; so 
that Ezra may be regarded as a direct continuation of the 
preceding history. The time referred to is not the first year 
of Cyrus’s reign in Persia, but the first year of his reign over 
that vast empire which came under the control of Media and 
Persia by the fall of Babylon. After the death of Darius the 
Mede, the empire which had been! ruled by Babylon became 
subject to Persia, and was thenceforth known as the Persian 
empire. Cyrus came to the throne as the successor of Darius. 
It was as the ruler of this enlarged dominion that he came 
| into relations with the Jews.— That the word of thé Lord by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled: Jeremiah had foretold 
(Jer. 25 : 11, 12; 29: 10) the desolation of the land of Judah, 
and that the captivity in Babylon should last for seventy 
years, after which the people should be restored again to their 
own land (comp. 2 Chron. 36 : 21; Dan. 9 : 2). This predicted 
term came to an end in the first year of Cyrus. The begin- 
ning of the captivity is reckoned from the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, or the first of Nebuchadnezzar, when the latter 
completed the expedition begun the year before (Dan. 1: 1), 
and carried away the first body of exiles from Jerusalem to 
Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-three years, Evil- 
merodach two years, Neriglissor four years, Laborosoarchod 
nine months, Nabonned seventeen years, Darius the Mede 
two years; which together fnake about sixty-nine years, with 
but a slight allowance for. the fact that these several reigns 
cannot be all supposed to have been exact years. The first 
year of Cyrus would accordingly complete the seventy.—The 
Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus: The hearts of kings, and of 
all men, are in the hand of the Lord, who directs them ae- 
cording to his holy pleasure (Prov. 21:1). He is said to 
effect that which he brings about in the course of his provi- 
dence. The remarkable fact is evident acd undeniable that 
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Cyrus did release the Jews from captivity, and permit their 
return to their own land; and this was in accordance with a 
prediction uttered long before. The Lord brought influences 
to bear unon the mind of Cyrus which determined him to 
take this step. Josephus tells us that he was influenced by 
the predictions concerning himself which were read to him. 
There is nothing improbable in this ; and, in fact, it seems to 
be in a measure confirmed by the language of Cyrus himself (v. 
2). Daniel was in high office under Darius (Dan. 6 : 2), and 
was still living in the reign of Cyrus (1: 21; 10: 1); and he 
may have been providentially placed in this position with a 
view to the accomplishment of God’s purpose in this crisis.— 
He made a proclamation throughout all his kingdom: As the 
Jews were dispersed in various parts of the empire (Esth. 3: 
8), it was necessary that the decree should be widely circu- 
lated in order to reach them. He accordingly had it pub- 
lished everywhere, both orally and in writing. 

Verse 2.—The language of this decree is most easily ac- 
counted for by supposing that Cyrus had been made acquainted 
with such predictions as Isaiah 41 : 2,3; 44:28; 45: 1,ete. On 
thebasisof prophecies like these, hemightsay The Lord, the God 
of heaven, hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth: The Persian 
empire, like its predecessors and its successors, embraced a large 
part of the known and habitable world. It appears from their 
inscriptions that the monarchs of Persia were in the habit 
of attributing their successes and their dominion to their 
own deity. But it was quite in accordance with heathen ideas 
that they should show reverence for the gods of other nations 
likewise; and there is monumental evidence that Cyrus did 
treat the gods of Babylon with the greatest respect, and re- 
garded them as having aided him in his march against that 

_city. It cannot be a matter of surprise, therefore, that he 
should likewise acknowledge his obligations to the God of the 
Jews (comp. 7 : 23). It is not necessary to suppose that he 
mentally identified Jehovah with the Persian supreme divin- 
ity Ormazd.— He hath charged me to-build him a house at Jeru- 
salen, (Rev., “in Jerusalem”) : Compare Isaiah 44 : 28, where 
it is explicitly foretold that Cyrus should give orders for the 
rebuilding of the temple. When subsequently the fact of 
Cyrus's having issued such an decree was disputed (Ezra 5: 
17), the original document containing it was found in the 
palace at Achmetha, or Ecbatana (6 : 2-4), where its specifi- 
cations are given in fuller detail. 

Verse 3.—This is best read as one continuous sentence, as 
it is in the Revision, Whosoever there is among you of all his 
people : The address is to all in the empire who belonged to 
the chosen people of Jehovah, whether from the kingdom of 
Judah, or that of the ten tribes; though, in point of fact, it 


seid. hdiidlabeteik: -permis- 
~ sion to return again to their own land. There ae a sifting 
of the people, both in their deportation into exile, and in 
their subsequent return. The better portion of the people 
were carried away, surrendering themselves to this pmpviden- 
tial discipline, while the more godless and unbelieving portion 
were left behind to perish (Jer. 24 : 5, 8; compare the defiant 
language of these apostates and reprobates, Jer. 44 : 15, etc.). 
And at the close of the captivity those who feared God and 
trusted his promises would be willing to journey back to their 
desolated country; those who had less faith would prefer to 
remain in their comfortable homes, with the property which 
they had there amassed, rather than expose themselves to the 
loss, the hardships, and the hazards of the returning colonists. 
Thus it is that the people, after the exile, were a more select 
body of people, and one upon which the divinely intended 
purpose of the exile had been accomplished. Hence we find 
none of those felapses into idolatry subsequently which were 
of such frequent occurrence before ; and their strict adherence 
to the law of God is as conspicuous as the flagrant and re- 
peated transgression of it by their fathers had been.—He is 
the God (Rev. “ He is God”): If this clause is to be taken 
parenthetically, it is an assertion, not perhaps of the sole and 
exclusive divinity of Jehovah, but certainly of his real divin- 
ity and exalted eminence. Aothier construction, which is 
quite as consistent with the Hebrew, connects these with the 
following words, as in the margin of the Revision, “He is the 
God which is in Jerusalem” (comp. Ezra 7 : 15, 19). 

Verse 4.—And whosoever remaineth (Rev., “is left”): The 
contrast intended is not of those who remain in their present 
places of abode as distinguished from those who go to Jerusa- 
lem, but of those who survive the captivity as distinguished 
from those who have perished or disappeared.— Where he 
sojvurneth: Abides as a stranger. The term is applicable to 
those who are dwelling in a foreign Jand, such as are not na- 
tives.—Let the men of his place help him: The native residents 
are instructed to give pecuniary and material assistance to the 
returning exiles, and the suggestion further made that they 
should give a voluntary contribution toward the re-erection 
of the temple. 

Chapter 3. Verse 8.—In the first year of the return of the 
earliest company of exiles, they assembled at Jerusalem on 
the first day of the seventh month, and, without waiting for 
the erection of the temple, they set up the altar at once, and 
began the regular offering of sacrificial worship, agreeably to 
the prescriptions of the law; and they immediately engaged 
workmen, and gave orders for materials for building the house 
of God (vs. 1-7), The promptitude with which this was 








done will appear from the fact that Ezra, with his party, 
spent four months upon the journey from Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem, starting on the first day of the year, and not arriving 
until the fifth month (Ezra7:9). Building arrangements 
were necessarily suspended during the winter, but early in 
the next season they proceeded to prosecute the work.—Jn the 
second year of their coming unto the house of God at Jerusalem: 
The language is remarkable. It is not “coming to Jerusa- 
lem,” nor “ coming to the land of Israel,” but “coming unto 
the house of God,” which was the real object of their desire 
and hope. It was their longing for the house of God and his 
worship, and the consequent sense of his presence and favor, 
which drew them to Jerusalem to rebuild its ruins.—Jn the 
second month: Corresponding with parts of April and May.— 
Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel: The leader of the first com- 
pany of returning exiles (2 : 2), and a descendant of the royal 
house of David (1 Chron. 3:19). This descent is traced, in 
fact, in two lines. From the passage just referred to in 
Chronicles, and from Matthew 1: 12, it appears that Sheal- 
tiel (or Salathiel) was the son of Jeconiah (or Jehoiachin), 
and thus in the direct line from Solomon ; whereas, according 
to Luke 3 : 27 he was the son of Neri, and thus (v. 31) sprung 
from Nathan, another son of David. This may be explained 
by the assumption of a levirate marriage, or, more simply 
still, by supposing that Shealtiel was the son of a daughter of 
Jehoiachin who had married Neri; he would thus be the son 
of Neri and a grandson of Jehoiachin, and his ancestry might 
be properly reckoned through either. Zerubbabel, in the 
passage before us, as well as in chapter 5 : 2, Nehemiah 12: 
1, Haggai 1: 1, 12, 14, is called the son of Shealtiel; whereas, 
according to 1 Chronicles 3 : 19, he was the son of Pedaiah, a 
brother of Shealtiel (or Salathiel). If Shealtiel died child- 
less, and his widow married his brother Pedaiah, agreeably to 
the provisions of the Mosaic law, their offspring would be 
reckoned as that of Shealtiel. With this civil leader is joined, 
here as elsewhere, the high-priest as ecclesiastical leader.— 
Jeshua (or ‘ Joshua,” Hag. 1: 1, ete.; Zech.3:1) the son of 
Jozadak or “ Jehozadak” (1 Chron. 6 : 14, 15): Jeshua was, 
accordingly, the grandson of the high-priest Seraiah, who was 
put to death at Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar at the time of the 
capture of Jerusalem (2 Kings 25: 18, 21—The remnant of 
their brethren: First the brethren of Jeshua, namely, the priests 
and the Levites (see v. 2), then the brethren of Zerubbabel, 
namely, all the rest of the exiles who returned.—The Levites 
from twenty years old and upward: In the wilderness the Le- 
vites from thirty years of age were charged with the burden- 
some labor of transporting the tabernacle and sacred vessels 
(Num. 4 : 47); and from 25 years of age they had the lighter 


task of. such service as was required of them in 
the ministrations of the sanctuary (Num. 8: 24). In the 


time of David, when the sanctuary was permanently located 
on Zion, and there was no further occasion for its transporta- 
tion, the age at which the Levites were expected to do ser- 
vice was reduced to twenty years (1 Chron. 23: 24-27).—To set 
forward the work : Or better, as in the Revision, “ to have the 
oversight of the work.” 

Verse 9.—Jeshua and Kadmiel were sons of Judah ; nut, of 
course, of the tribe of that name, for they were Levites, but 
of a person otherwise unknown, who is called Hodaviah (Ezra 
2:40). The children of Hodaviah and of Henadad (comp 
Neh. 3 : 24; 10: 9) were appointed to superintend the work- 
men. 

Verse 10.—After the ordinance of David: 1 Chronicles states 
in detail the arrangements made by King David for the music 
of the sanctuary (16 : 4-6, 42; 23:5; 25:1). 

Verse 11.—They sang together by course: Revision, “Sang 
one to another ;” that is, responsively, in alternate strains. 
The words that follow are cited from the psalm sung upon the 
occasion ; hence the Revision inserts the word “saying.”— 
For he is good, ete.: Compare Psalm 106 : 1; 107 1; 118: 1; 
136: 1. That this was a favorite refrain in the songs of the 
temple before the exile appears from Jeremiah 33 ; 11. 

Verse 12.—Chief of the fathers (the Revision has “heads of 
the fathers’ houses): An ancient and familiar designation 
(Exod. 6 : 14) of the heads of the several clans or subordinate 
tribal divisions.—That had seen the first house: The temple of 
Solomon before its destruction by Nebuchadn fifty-four 
years previous to this time. The words that follow are sus- 
ceptible of two constructions, that which is adopted in the 
text both of the Authorized Version and of the Revision, 
which is the one to be preferred, and that which is given in 
the margin of the Revision.— Wept with a loud voice: The con- 
trast was too painful between the magnificence and glory of 
that former house and the plain, unadorned appearance of 
that which they were erecting now; between the elegance 
and wealth and prosperity of J ertenilenn then, and its impov- 
erishment and desolation now. On the other hand, those who 
had never seen the temple as it was before were filled with 
exultation at the progress of the work. But in spite of present 
appearances, Haggai (2 : 9) assured the people that the glory 
of this latter house would be greater than the former. God’s 
kingdom on earth represented by his temple should rise from 
these insignificant beginnings to a splendor greater than it 
had ever known before. 

Verse 13.—The shouting and the weeping were indistin- 
guishably blended , this is a world where smiles and tears, joy 








—— 
and grief, are eyer mingled. But the time is coming when 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away (Isa. 35 : 10), and all eyes 
shall be free from tears (Rev. 21 : 4). 





JUDAH’S RETURN FROM CAPTIVITY. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Of this passage selected for our study, little is necessary to 
be said in the way of homiletic analysis. The theme might 
be more easily handled, possibly, in a series of observations 
or topics. 

1, For example, we see how the kingdom of God’s provi- 
dence works into the kingdom of God’s grace (v. 1). Judah 
had deeply sinned in those old, sad days of folly ; and God had 
sent his fearful retributions upon the wrong-doers. But what if 
some did not believe? should such a wickedness make the 
promises of Jehovah of none effect? The time came at last 
when the nation would have to resume its former life; so 
Jerusalem must be rebuilded, and the land of the ancient 
covenant would be repeopled. For the tribe of Judah was 
that in particular in which the promised Messiah was to be 
born. It would not do to leave this genealogical line to be- 
come mingled and smothered among the Persians, or to be 
mysteriously suffered to fall out of history, as did the other 
“ten lost tribes of Israel.” The New Testament was all in 
this crisis period of the Old. The gospel had some claims of 
its own, and so now the historic development of the race 
of redeemed ones was resumed. A prophetic voice rang 
through the spiritual air (see Isa. 40: 1-5). 

2. We see, in the next place, how unconsciously every 
man’s life is formed upon the plan of God concerning him 
(vy. 2). This classic Cyrus, with whose name all the school- 
boys are familiar, had been mentioned in prophecy by name. 
So striking is the passage that it should be read in full be- 
fore we undertake to move on in the story (Isa. 45: 1-6). 
Thus it appears that the life of Cyrus had been moulded 
according to a fixed purpose of Almighty God from the be- 
ginning. It was for Jacob his servant's sake, that he had 
called him; on account of Israel his elect, he first mentioned 
and chose him ; he surnamed him before he was born. The 
deliverer was raised up before the captivity came (Jer. 
29 : 10, 11). 

3. Once more: We learn from this story how the entrance 
of God’s word gives light even to the mind of a heathen (v. 3). 
It is a delightful surprise to find such a man as Cyrus con- 
fessinig and declaring so much concerning the deity whom 
Judah worshipped. In the language of this one decree he 
acknowledges the existence of the Almighty One, and that by 
his own name. He makes no impertinent inquiry like 
Pharaoh in the old time: “Who is Jehovah?” but he de- 
scribes him as supreme, “ Lord God of heaven.” He even 
frames the usual form of Oriental boasting so dexterously as 
that it shall express a certain sort of grateful recognition of 
thedivine bounty to himself; of course, he must say that he | 
was monarch of “all the kingdoms of the earth,” but he 
shapes the sentence so that it shall confess that the God of 
Judah gave them to him. And now, if any one asks how this, 
Babylonian king, who was certainly a heathen, and not a Jew, 
nor even a proselyte, could have learned so much about the 


. | true God, the answer would have to be, that the Lord him- 


self taught it to him, when he raised him up for his own pur- 
pose. This man Cyrus may have been a fire-worshiper, like 
the rest of the people about him; but that work for which 
the great God chose him, changed him. Josephus tells us 
that those passages which related to himself were read to 
Cyrus just as they had been written more than a century 
before. So the instant he opened his mind to such sudden 
and vast revelation from heaven above, that he was to be an 
instrument in Jehovah’s hand, he was filled with a sense of 
what it meant; it subdued and educated him. Hecould then 
exclaim; “Jehovah, the God of Israel—he is the God!” 

4, There is another lesson here; We see how fervid and 
masterful is the joy with which true hearts conteny late a 
conquered affliction (v.4). There arose an instav. call to 
obedience of the king’s command; the alert people vegan to 
gather their silver and. their.gold; they hastened to collect 
their goods and the beasts. The entire land was quickened 
with labor, and exhilarated with zeal. For seventy years 
these excited children of Judah had been taunted and 
spurned as captives. But God sometimes makes heavy 
afflictions the sources of our highest faith. These people had 
been terribly scattered; even now, when their numbers were 
pitiably small, many preferred to stay in the Eastern comfort, 
and to settle down in the indolent luxury of Babylonian offices 
and habitations, At most, only forty-two thousand started 
on the forlorn journey across the continent. They remem- 
bered they had sinned; but, oh, a few of them knew how 
they had suffered and repented! They had accepted the 
deserved retribution ; but now it was over. Compacted by a 
common agony of penitence -and tears, softened and stricken, 
but bold in a grand determination to be true hereafter, they 
started on their way. 

5. Just here is a new lesson: We see the power of a senti- 
ment of common affection in uniting a great body of human 
hearts. . The spectacle which rises upon our imagination 
now is pathetic with interest. When recalling this long 
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journey afterwards, they used to chant in one of their sweetest 
psalms, that, when the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, they felt like those in a dream; their mouths were 
filled with laughter, and their tongues with singing. They 
declared that the heathen, through whose countries they 
passed, foot-worn ahd famished, began to say of them, “ The 
Lord hath done great things for them.’ Gladly they owned 
this; and so they answered, that men who sowed in tears 
often reaped in joy, and some who went forth weeping doubt- 
less were to come again with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them. All this is as natural as it is touching; true 
hearts are moved with ideas; and their minds and hearts 
were full of eager anticipation. For they were going home. 
Home! home! oh, word of unspeakable meaning tothem! If 
ever Christian brethren are dull, and Christian songs grow 
feeble and tame, it is because love—the great, longing, wist- 
ful love for Christ and his covenant promises—is wanting. 
Why, these weary, happy-hearted exiles, pushing on through 
forests and over streams, actually imagined that the heavens 
rejoiced, the earth was glad; the sea roared, and the fulness 
thereof; the floods clapped their hands; the hills were in 
glee of sympathy; for the whole world saw they were on 
their way home! 

6. The story changes now, and with the new phase of the 
picture, we have a fresh series of suggestions. Among them 
this, first: We see the beauty and value of old traditions, when 
kept at their best in the hearts that are reverent (vs. 8-10). 
At last the tired company reached their ascent of the final 
hill from the summit of which they were sure to gain the 
glimpse of Jerusalem, With what restless eagerness they 
must have lain down that night! To-morrow they would 
gaze on Mount Zion! It is likely they said: “TI sleep, but 
my heart waketh.” With tic sunrise bathing their heads, they 
eame to the off-look. The dear old town was kept for them 
still! It was desolate; it was overgrown ; it was dark, lonely, 
and sad. But with tremulous voites they still sang (Isa. 52 : 
1, 2). They went straight to work, and in ancient order. 
Every office is honored ; every rank is respected; every com- 
mand is obeyed. Priest, Levite, and people fulfill their 
respective parts. They begin with a careful reverence for all 
the traditions of their fathers. 

7. Next, we see the advantages of a material symbol in 
spiritual zeal (v.10). It was a fine thing for them that they 
found instantly some actual, practical, tangible, prosaic work 
to do, something to make sacrifices for, something to occupy 
all their energies. No time need now be wasted in idle 
tears, and lonely lamentations. The Lord’s house on the old 
hill,—that was their object of thought, love, labor, and 
enthusiasm, 

8. Finally: We see the sadness of one’s having consciously" 
crippled his own resources. It was a great glad day, when 
the second temple was finished; but in the midst of the 
shouts there was to be heard the sound of falling tears ; some 
old men recalled the former times (vs. 12, 13). Never before 
had they felt their poverty with such keenness. They had 
brought home the candlestick, the holy vessels, and some of 
the other wonderful picces of golden furniture. But the 
pillars Jachin and Boaz were broken up and melted long ago ; 
the brazen sea of Solomon, and the wreathen work and the 
chapiters and the pomegranates,—all carried away, and flung 
into the furnaces of Babylon. But now observe: none of 
these men paused; they were brave and grateful in spite 
of their irrepressible tears. They could never do what they 
wished ; the old sins had exhausted their resources. But the 
- best, the very best, they could do, they would do instantly, 
patiently, generously, humbly. 








ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord stirred wp the spirit of Oyrus (v.1). No man’s 
spirit is worth much until it is aroused. Even when it is 
aroused, it may be werse than useless, because of its being 
moved from evil impulses or in tHe wrong direction. But 
when God stirs up the spirit of a man, it is sure of its best 
possibilities and of its highest attainment. There are men 
of noble qualities and of admirable characteristics who do 
little or nothing in the world, because their spirits are not 
stirred up to heroic action. The brightest youth is in danger 
of letting his finest powers lie dormant or run ‘to waste. 
Every parent’s prayer for his or her child should be : “ Lord, 
stir up the spirit of my dear boy, so that he may really be 
worth something in the world.” And every youth’s prayer 
for himself should be, that the Lord will stir up his spirit so 
that he shall be at his best. Without this stirring from the 
Lord, the choicest spirit may be a failure or a wreck. 

All the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord, the God of heaven, 
given me; and he hath charged me to build him an house (v. 2). 
That sounds like a large claim; yet there is a modest side to 
it, and in a sense it cafi be made for himself by every believ- 
ing child of God. Paraphrased for the individual disciple of 
Jesus, it declares: “ All that I am or have is from God. He 
has given me limitless opportunities and a special mission.” 
In the plan of God, every Christian is one with Christ and a 


the universe. His destiny is linked with God’s very exis- 
tence. And he is set to build a house for the Lord... This 
house-building for the Lord goes on in one’s own character, 
in one’s every-day sphere of labor, in one’s co-work with all 
church activity and all Christian endeavor in one’s sphere of 
influence—and beyond. In fact, it would be well for every 
Christian disciple to recognize his mission in the plan of God 
as clearly as did Cyrus, and to be as confident and trustful 
in the discharge of his duty accordingly. 

An house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. It was 
not Cyrus’s home-church that he was now called to take hold 
of, for its house-building; nor was it a church which either 
himself or any of his family were to worship in. It was the 
church of another denomination, away out West from his 
Eastern home. But he didn’t excuse himself on that ecore. 
It is true that the church would benefit people in whom he 
had an interest, and that it was in a field for which he was 
responsible. But there are men in our day who would feel 
that they had no call to take hold of an enterprise of this 
sort,-so far away from their own comfortable homes, and for.a 
people with whom they felt little in common—albeit their 
fellow-mortals and their fellow-citizens ; and this even when 
they owned stock in a railroad, or had loaned money on a 
mortgage, in that very region. Cyrus set a good example in 
this thing to some who would count ‘themselves a good deal 
sounder in the faith than he was. 

Whosoever there is among you of all his people .. . let him go up 
(v. 3). It is one thing to be of the Lord’s people, and another 
thing to be one of the Lord’s people. It is one thing to be 
with the Lord’s people when they are away from their proper 
standing ground, and another thing to be ready to break 
away from the Lord’s people, and, if necessary, to go all by 
one’s self to the post of duty when the testing time of fidelity 
comes. To be a Christian in general is a great deal easier 
than to be a Christian in particular. Yet,the call will come, 
in one way or another, for those who are now of the multi- 
tude, to say whether they are ready to take an individual 
stand for the right—at any cost to themselves. That call 
meant something in the day of Cyrus. It means something 
in our day; quite as much as then. 

W hosoever is left, in any place where he sojourneth, let the men 
of his place help him . . . beside the freewill offering for the house 
of God (v. 4). Private and public charities both have their 
claims. It is not enough for a man to say that he is giving 
for church-building and missionary enterprises, and therefore 
he must neglect his family and his neighbors. Nor will it do 
for him to say that, because he is bearing a share in the sup- 
port of those about him, he can have no part in church- 


& Teason why ho chould.. 
faithful in one direction is, indeed, more likely to prompt 
him to faithfulness in the other. 

They sang one to another, . . . saying, For he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever toward Israel (v.11). During all those 
seventy years of captivity in Babylon, it was not so easy to 
realize the loving-kindness and the enduring mercy of the 
Lord to his people as now that the captivity was ended, and 
the Lord’s people might return to their homes. and rebuild 
their desolated land. But the goodness and the mercy of the 
Lord were as great and as sure in those days asin these. How 
could they sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? How 
could any one rejoice in sorrow and in trial? Paul and Silas 
found a way to sing while in captivity; and those who have 
the spirit and the faith of these disciples could sing in Baby- 
lon as in Jerusalem—when God had cast their lot there. 

The people shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was heard 
afar off (v. 13). People who are in dead earnest will put their 
whole souls into whatever they say or do; and people of that 
sort wiil be heard and known afar as well as near. Neither 
the enthusiasm nor the influence of those who are wholly 
aroused for God’s service will be repressed or concealed. It 
will find its way out, and it will make its way onward. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth will speak ; and the 
cry of an overflowing heart will reach far beyond itself. Even 
if men will not sing in times of sorrow, they are ungrateful 
indeed if they refuse to praise God heartily and audibly in 
the hour of their prosperity. And when they do this, others 
will be aware of the fact. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. ¥. SOHAUFFLER. 


I am standing on the west of the Mount of Olives, 
and looking across the valley towards Jerusalem. There 
lies the city of David in ghastly ruins, The glorious 
temple of Solomon is utterly destroyed, so that hardly 
a vestige of it remains. I see that the walls and 
battlements of the city are overthrown, and have be- 
come heaps on heaps. -No longer can the Jew walk 
about Zion and tell the towers thereof, nor mark well her 
bulwarks and consider her palaces (Psa. 48: 12, 13); for 
Zion is desolate, the foxes walk tipon it (Lam.5:18). All 
its palaces are destroyed, and its treasures have long since 
been carried away. in Solomon’s day, silver was accounted 





worker with God, His lite-sweep enters into the sweep of 


'| building and missionary enterprises. His doing the one is his yi 


are on every hand. .I look more closely, and see that the 
ruins are old. Not yesterday was all this destruction caused. « 
For seventy long years the land has mourned, and has been 
without its people, while far away by the rivers of Babylon 
the people have been without their land. As I look, my vision 
seems to be clarified. Far away to the east I see a long cara- 
van beginning to wend its‘way westward. Men, women, chil- 
dren, camels, asses, horses,—these form a long line which 
slowly moves across the land. An army is coming, but not 
harnessed for war. In measured ranks they march, 49,907 
souls in all. In the midst I see burdens guarded with especial 
care. Evidently these are the most precious treasures of that 
long caravan. I gaze intently on this journeying host, and, 
lo! I recognize them. _They are Jews, the remnant, who are 
again setting their faces towards Zion. The well-guarded 
treasures are the sacred vessels of the temple, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had carried away, and some of them the same that 
Belshazzar had so blasphemously used on the night of his 
death. Slowly they approach the city of the great King. As 
they lift up their eyes and behold Jerusalem, “ beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth,” their hearts are filled 
with gladness, and their lips with praise. 
How came these exiles to return in such safety and with 
such vast treasure? Through the good hand of their God 
which was upon them. He it was who had moved the heart 
of Cyrus the king to offer them liberty and aid. He it was 
who had sped their way through hostile lands, and brought 
his people a second time into the land he gave to Abraham, 
He it was who turned again their captivity, so that. they were 
like those that dream, and their mouth was filled with laugh- 
ter, and their tongue with singing (Psa. 126 : 2). 
And now, as I look farther, I see them, after they have 
prepared for themselves habitations in which to dwell (Ezra 
2:70), again gathering in the royal city. See, they clear 
away the rubbish from the old court of the temple. They 
first set up the altar and offer sacrifices; they keep the feast 
of tabernacles with joy. Then they go to work systematically 
to rebuild the temple. They give, they labor, they pray, and 
the walls of the second structure go up apace. A great shout 
rends the air when the foundations are firmly laid.. With the 
shout, I hear the noise of weeping. Old men.are crying, as 
they recall the story of Solomon’s temple. Ah! ye aged sires, 
ye need not weep, for this temple, whose foundations ye have 
just_laid, shall surely excel the former temple in glory ; for 
into this very temple the Lord of glory shall: himself come, 
and the temple shall be witness to the fulfillment of all that 
temple and altar, ark and sacrifice have typified (Hag. 2: 
3-9). To this temple the infant Messiah shall be borne, by 
; and in its courtyards sha shall he > stand, an and — 


Gehn 7 7:37), Nay, weep not iocthateeraih Seavedlieaienn 
for those who shall desecrate its courts, and change them into 
a den of thieves. 
Why were theen returned captives so careful to begin with 
the altar? Why not begin with-the temple itself? Because 
the altar was that which.typified worship and-communion 
with God, the most significant thing about the temple; the 
very core and center of it, as it were, was the altar. Better 
one altar with no temple, than a temple with no altar. In 
their action, therefore, they set a grand example to all God’s 
people everywhere. Many a believer has been carried cap- 
tive by Satan, who always takes good care to destroy his altar 
of private prayer and communion with God. That being 
overthrown, all is gone. The spiritual captive who desires to 
return to his former state must needs first rebuild his altar. 
Confession and prayer must precede praise and service. 
While David holds his peace, he has no peace; but. when he 
cries in penitence to God, great peace fills his heart. Let us 
teach all backsliders and lukewarm believers that they must 
first betake themselves to prayer, earnest and sincere, before 
they can expect to have the joy of the Lord in their hearts, 
Now, suppose that the Jews, on their return, had found an 
altar of Baal occupying the site of Jehovah’s altar; what 
would they naturally have done first? Surely they would 
have razed it to the ground. Baal’s altars and Jehovah’s 
altars can never stand side by, side; one of them must go 
down. This is exactly the case with those who never have 
had an altar to Jehovah in their hearts. Altars of pleasure, 
altars of pride, altars of gold,—all these have been in their 
hearts. Like Athens in Paul’s day, men’s hearts are given 
over to varied worship, and false gods abound in all the aye~ _ 
nues of their souls. If any true reformation is to take place, 
down these must come, and up must go one’altar to the true 
God. All other reformation is spurious, and makes a man 
resemble those Samaritans who feared Jehoyah and wor- 
shipped their idols (2 Kings 17: 41). They knew enough 
about the true God to be afraid, and not enough to be happy. 
This was because they tried to serve God and mammon at 
once. How many there are to-day like untothem! They 
are afraid of God, and afraid of death, and afraid of the 
judgment to come. But they still cling to thew idols. They 
have religion enough to be muserable, but not enough to 
be happy. Judah was always happy when she turned to 
Jehovah with all her heart. Nor is there any other way, to 
this day, of being truly happy, much as men try to believe 








as nothing in that Juxuriouscity ; but now desolation and ruin 


that there is. Down with Baal salia:, up with God’s altar, 
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in your heart, and then the joy of the Lord shall be your 


‘portion and-your strength. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
: BY FAITH LATIMER. 

The Word of the Lord.—Whose was the handwriting on 
the wall? What did it mean? How soon was it fulfilled? 
Who was made chief over all the princes in Babylon? After 
a while, some of the men, envious of Daniel, made a plan to 
destroy him, and he was thrown into a den of lions. Why? 
Whe shut the lions’ mouths? In two years after Babylon 
was taken, Cyrus the Great ruled over all that part of the 
world. The wise old prophet who had taught kings, and 
understood visions and dreams, told Cyrus some of the words 
of the Lord. He was a heathen king, but was surprised and 
pleased when Daniel showed him that God had called him 
by name long before he was born, and told what he would do. 
Almost two hundred years before, Isaiah had written: Thus 
saith the Lord to Cyrus, It was all in the word of God 
how Babylon should be taken, the river turned away, the 
gates not be shut, the treasures given up, and that Cyrus 
should say: Let go the captives; Jerusalem shall be built. 

“The Work of the Lord.—In the very first year of Cyrus’s 
reign, he sent a message, and had it put in writing,—a law 
which no one could alter. The Lord God of heaven has 
given me kingdoms, and charged me to build him a house in 
Jerusalem. Who are his people? Your God be with you; 
you may go up to Jerusalem. Were they not all slaves? 
Was it not strange that a king should say to so many of his 
servants, You may go free? Wouldn’t it make him poorer 


* to lose scholars, wise men, workers in metals, vine-dressers, 


herdsmen? How different he was from a king in Egypt 
who once held the Jews as slaves, and when Moses told him 
the Lord said, Let my people go, what did he do? Had 
any of the captives ever thought of asking leave to go back? 
Why did Cyrus offered them freedom? The One who spoke 
his namie to the prophets was the One to use Cyrus to do his 
work ; for “the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus.” It was 
a part of his plan for his people. How had he punished 
them for the sin of idol-worship? In Babylon, *'.ey wept 
and prayed and repented, they remembered his word, taught 
their children his- commands, remembered his prophets and 
his promises; children grew to be men, busy and useful, and 
so the years of captivity passed. When the time came as the 
Lord had said, he brought Cyrus to conquer Babylon, and 
stirred his spirit to do his will; for it was an old saying, per- 
haps of wise King Solomon: The king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord,’ as the _Tivers - water: he turneth it 
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spread, what excitement pas the people, what wondering 
and planning; how many could go? Some were too old, 
some feeble and sick ; many were born in Babylon, and were 
contented to stay there; some dreaded the journey, or would 
not leave behind fathers or mothers who could not brave the 
dangers of the way. But they all felt that it was the work of 
the Lord, that any who wanted to go might return to the land 
God had given to their fathers. Those who wanted to stay 
in Babylon were to help the travelers,—give them money, 
goods, food, or clothing, and help for the journey. 

Freewill Offerings for the Lord.—Cyrus’s spirit was stirred 
enough to be generous. People sometimes say “they feel so 
deeply,” and yet the feeling does not reach their deep pock- 
ets Cyrus set an example of giving freewill offerings for the 
Lord by giving rich treasures. He, a heathen, would not 
keep for himself any riches which belonged to the Lord and 
his service. What have you which belongs to the Lord 
which you ought to give or use only for him? From what 
did Belshazzar and his guests drink wine? Five thousand 
four hundred vessels of gold and silver were in the royal 
treasury, and Cyrus gave every one for the captives to take 
back to Jerusalem. It was God’s work. He allowed the holy 
vessels to be taken away, kept watch over them in a heathen 
temple, wrote on the wall when they were used in a heathen 
feast, then stirred the heart of a heathen. king to return them 
to be used again in his service. 

The Temple of the Lord.—To build another temple in the 
place of the one Solomon had built, was the great work for 
which Cyrus had sent the people back to their land. Before 
they were fairly settled in homes, they were planning to build 
the temple. They sent for cedar from Lebanon, for Cyrus 
had given them all the cedar-wood they needed. Money had 
been freely given; workmen prepared the place, and had 
everything in order, when they had a great meeting in the 


“month of May. A glad, happy people gathered to lay the 


foundation of the second temple. Priests wore their blue and 
scarlet robes; and Levites, who were to watch as the temple 
was built, and care for and keep it when finished, were there 
to join in the praise. Without waiting for the temple to be 
finished, they set up an altar, and offered burnt offerings 
morning and evening. What can you offer morning and 
evening that will be acceptable wogship? 

Praise to the Lord—Why. does the golden text say they 
praised the Lord? Trumpets, cymbals, and voices made loud 
music, and priests and people sang and answered, The Lord 
is good; his mercy endureth forever. And yet there were 





tears and groans with the songs ‘Some very old people cried 


aloud. Can you tell why? If they had known, as you do, of 
a boy twelve years old, who would one day sit there in the 
midst of wise doctors, do you think they would have wept? 
Would they have thought the old temple more glorious than 
the new? What temple of your own is there for the Lord’s 
worship, and how may you be about the “Father's business” ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





MELP FOR THE LORD'S PEOPLE. 


1, THE LORD HELPED THE EXILES: 

“ The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus.” 
2. THE KING HELPED THE EXILES: 

“ Cyrus ... made a proclamation.” 
8. THE EXILES HELPED THEMSELVES: 

“ Then rose up the heads of fathers’ houses.” 


THE LORD OF HOSTS IS WITH US. 








FOUNDATION STONES FOR 
NATION-BUILDING. 


THE WORD 
THE HOUSE /; OF THE LORD. 
THE SERVICE 


HAPPY IS THE PEOPLE WHOSE GOD 
IS THE LORD. — 








GOD'S DISCIPLINE, AND WHAT 
IT WROUGHT. 


BEFORE 


JUDAH WAS AFFLICTED, 


FORSOOK JEHOVAH 
THE PEOPLE ; SOUGHT OTHER GODS 
SINNED YET MORE AND MORE. 


AFTER 
JUDAM WAS AFFLICTED 
EXILE 
BY | carmierry 
YEARS OF PAIN 


THEY SANG ONE TO ANOTHER: 
THE LorD 1s Goop; 
For His Mercy ENDURETH For Ever TowarpD ISRAEL. 


BEFORE. I WAS AFFLICTED I WENT 
ASTRAY; BUT NOW— 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Jerusalem, my happy home.” 

‘Father, here we dedicate.” 

“ Christ is made the sure foundation.” 

“ Do you see the Hebrew captive kneeling.” 

“Tn thy name, O Lord! assembling.” 

“ Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning.” 
“T’ve found a joy in sorrow.” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Who wrote the book called Ezra? With what portion of 
Jewish history is it concerned ? 

How Jong were the Jews to remain captives in Babylon, 
according to prophecy? (2 Chron. 36:21.) What promi- 
nent historic event led directly to their liberation? (Dan. 5: 
30, 31.) How was Cyrus connected with the kingdom of the 
Medes? What was his character as represented in profane 
history? Why was the Lord moving upon his heart at the 
same time that he was moving in the affairs of nations? (v. 1.) 
Why did the Lord cause the decree to be put in writing? 
(Ezra 5:17: 6:1, 2.) To what source did this heathen 
king attribute all his prosperity? (v.2.) In what other 
respects is he a worthy example to Christians of the nine- 
teenth century ? (vs. 2,3.) How should executive bodies in 
Christian churches have their burdens lightened? (v. 4.) 
What fuller light is thrown upon the contents of Cyrus’s 
decree in the record of its finding? How long before this 
decree was Cyrus known by name to the Jews? (Isa. 44: 28; 
Ezra1:1.) What was the aggregate number in the first band of 
returning exiles? (Ezra 2: 64,65; Neh. 7 : 66, 67.) Does, 
or does not, the lack of a material building excuse a Chris- 
tian company from the public worship of God? (Ezra 3 : 1-7.) 
Name the two prominent characters in the work of re- 


building the temple? (v. 8.) How long was this temple in 
building? (Ezra 6:15.) When was it destroyed? What 
did the Jews mean by their reply to Jesus when he spake of 
the temple of his body? (John 2:20.) What sort of an 
acknowledgment does the reception of a common blessiig 
demand? (vs. 10, 11.) What psalm of thanksgiving 
was used when the ark of God was placed in the city of 
David? (1 Chron. 16; 7-36.) What contrast of feeling was 
manifested when the second foundations were laid? (vs. 12, 
13.) Why did the memory of the former temple cause 
weeping? (Hag. 2: 8.) What comfort did the Lord send 
this people? (Hag. 2: 4-9.) What two prophets greatly 
encouraged the work ? (Ezra 5 : 1, 2.) 





ORIENTAL [FESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Art tHE Kinepoms ... HATH THE LorD... GIVEN 
Mr.”—The recognition by Cyrus of his sovereignty as a 
divine gift, and his claim that God had commanded him to 
repair the temple, are both in thorough accord with the prac- 
tice of Oriental kings. Listen to Nebuchadnezzar in the Birs- 
Nimrud inscription: “ Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, the 
noble king, proclaimed to you by the will of Marduk, .. . I 
am he. When Marduk the great lord had created me a king, 
he commanded me to complete his holy buildings.” So with 
Darius (Behustan inscription). Dariusthe king says: “Ahura 
Mazda gave to me this kingdom, and Ahura Mazda was my 
helper until I gained this kingdom, and by the grace of Ahura 
Mazda I possessed this kingdom. .. . I re-established the 
temples of the gods, which Gomates the Magian had de- 
stroyed.” Listen again to Assurbanipal, who claims that his 
name was prophesied from of old, like that of Cyrus in Isaiah 
45: “I am Assurbanipal, the progeny of Assur and Beltis, 
son of the great king of the North Palace, whom Assur and 
Sin, the lord of crowns, from days remote prophesying his 
name, have raised to the kingdom, and ere his birth created 
him to rule Assyria. The great gods . . . commanded the 
making of my kingdom; the embellishing of their temples 
they entrusted to me.” The peculiarity in the case of Cyrus 
is not that he built the temple, but that the building of the 
temple and his whole work besides were in the line of God’s 
work for his people, and of clearly announced prophecy. 

“Tae LorpD... HATH CHARGED Mr.”—It seems strange 
to find Cyrus, who was a worshiper of Ahura Mazda, recog- 
nizing Jehovah as God of heaven and source of all power. 
Yet in Oriental thought such an identification of one God 
with another is not uncommon. Through all Semitic poly- 
theism there ran a strain of monotheism; and each particular 
god was in turn identified with the one supreme God. This 
tendency of Oriental thought is well brought out in a tale, 
which represents a Greek, a Jew, and a Persian as standing 
before the throne of an Oriental king. “ Who is the supreme 
God?” asked the king. “Zeus is the great god,” said the 
Greek. “Nay,” said the Persian, “Ahura Mazda is the lord 
of all.” “You are both wrong,” cried the Jew; “ Adhonay, 
the Lord, whose Name is unutterable, he is God.” And the 
strife waxed fierce before the throne, until the king was 
wroth, and was about to order them to be slain as false believ- 
ers. But the king’s counsellor bade them be still; and he 
turned to them, and said: “What is the name of the sun in 
the lands from which you come?” And the Greek said, “ His 
name is Helios;” and the Persian said, “ His name is Mith- 
ras;” and the Jew said, “ His name is Shemesh.” And the 
king’s counsellor said: “O foolish ones! to imagine that the 
sun may have many names, and that God, the Lord, must 
have only one.” 

“He 1s THE GoD WHICH IS IN JERUSALEM.” — Here, 
again, Cyrus need not be considered as departing from his 
own standpoint. “He who in Persia is Ahura Mazda,” he 
would say, “is Jehovah in Jerusalem.” So, in the Egyptian 
religion, he who was Amen (the Hidden One) at Thebes was 
Ptah (the Opener) at Memphis, and Osiris at Heliopolis; 
and each again was but another form of Ra, the sun-god, wor- 
shiped all over Egypt. It is true that ancient theology 
sometimes spoke of these gods as distinct individualities, and 
sometimes as only separate forms of one individuality; but 
this confusion of thought was so far from troubling the Egyp- 
tians that they seem hardly to have been even conscious of it. 

Josephus, indeed, takes Cyrus’s reference to Jehovah more 
literally ; he-declares that Cyrus wrote to all the people of 
Asia: “‘Since God Almighty hath appointed me to be king 
of the habitable earth, I believe that he is that God whom 
the nation of the Israelites worship; for indeed he foretold 
my name to the prophets; and that I should build him a 
house in Jerusalem, in the country of Judea’ This was 
known to Cyrus by his reading the book which Isaiah left 
behind him of his prophecies For this prophet said that 
God had spoken thus to him in secret vision: ‘My will is 
that Cyrus, whom I have appointed to be king over many and 
great nations, send back my people to their own land, and 
build my temple.’ This was foretold by Isaiah one hundred 
and forty years before the temple was demolished. Accord- 
ingly, when Cyrus read this, and admired the divine power, 
an earnest desize seized him to fulfill what was so written.” 





The historical value of Josephus’s assertion that Cyrus read 
Isaiah, is somewhat dubious. 
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A NEW HELP TO NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDY.* 


The historical method of investigation has been applied 
most felicitously in modern research to all branches of 
science. Theology also has reaped a rich harvest in this 
field. The hapny growth of the science of biblical the- 
ology is almost wholly owing to this spirit of accurate 
historical method in unfolding biblical truth. The Bible 
is no longer looked upon as a thesaurus of proof-passages 
for this or for that dogmatic system; but the earnest 
endeavor is made to understand the development of the 
kingdom of God on earth, as also the revelation of this 
development contained in the scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testaments, in their gradual unfolding and his- 
torical growth. 

Probably in no other department of theology has this 
method been more fruitful than it has in the study of the 
life of Christ and of early Christianity. Modern theo- 
logical thought has become convinced that, although 
Christ is the eternal Word from on high, and is in his 
nature and work infinitely exalted above all that ig 
human, yet he and his appearance on earth, his teach- 
ings and his works, are also historical phenomena, and 
as such capable of rational examination. Christ was 
not a historical anomaly, without inner connection and 
sympathy with the times and thoughts of men during his 
earthly career. He and his work can be understood with 
absolute historical accuracy only when they are seen 
with the historical background in which they actually 
took place. This truth has scriptural authority; for our 
Lord came “in the fulness of time,” which fullness of 
time needs to be understood and appreciated in order 
fully to understand this coming, together with all that 
accompanied it, Accordingly, in order to appreciate the 
Saviour’s work in all its length, breadth, and depth, it is 
necessary to’ understand all the agencies, factors, and 
forces that surrouaded his earthly career, and influenced, 
at least the manner, as also, to some extent at least, the 
matter, of his discourses and doings. To reproduce Christ 
and the early proclamation of the gospel in the midst of 
the very air he breathed, surrounded by the political, 
social, religious, and other influences of the day and 
hour, is and must be the aim of every accurate historical 
picture of the Saviour. While Christ was least of all 
men a “child of his times,” and his gospel least of all 
messages an expression of the popular views of his day, 
he, nevertheless, was in active sympathy with his times, 
preached to and taught for his contemporaries, and in the 
peculiar manner of his teachings had primarily their 
needs before his eyes. 

It is in this connection that the noteworthy volumes 
of Professor Schiirer on the History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple in the Time of Jesus Christ find their great impor- 
tance. The object of the work is not to apply to the 
contents of the New Testament books the facts of con- 
temporary history and literature, but rather to collect 
for the student all the materials that a thorough study 
of the extra-scriptural sources could secure, to present 

these in systematized order, and by a singular wealth of 
prose citations and references to the original sources to 
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guide the investigator i in farther research. Accordingly, 
all the remains of contemporary Greek and Roman his- 
torians, Josephus, Philo, the Jewish Apocalypses, the 
Targums, the Talmuds,—in short, all the sources of 


information that assist in the understanding of the. 


external and internal history of the Jewish people in 
the days of Christ, are called upon for their contributions 
to this end. Naturally, a work of this kind can be only 
relatively exhaustive; but no other book hitherto pub- 
lished can offer to the student materials in such abun- 
dance as the painstaking accuracy of Professor Schiirer 
has done. Professor Schiirer’s work is not a new one, 
although it now makes its appearance for the first time 
in an English dress. It was first published as a Lehr- 
buch der Neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte in 1874, in one 
volume of 698 pages, when the author was a professor 
extraordinarius in Leipzig. It at once established the 
author’s reputation as a scholar, and it soon vindicated 
for itself the rank of a standard in its department. 
Twenty years of research had made a new German edi- 
tion necessary, and with the new German edition an 
English translation has been published. Only the second 
part—now published as a separate volume—has appeared ; 
and this has again been divided into three volumes, two 
of which have now appeared, the third being in press, 
by the English publishers, making three handy books, 
while the one German volume is rather bulky. The first 
part will appear at the end of the present year, and will 
treat of the external history of the Jews from the Mac- 
cabean times to the destruction of the second temple. 
The second and more important part, treating of the 
internal condition of the Jews, consists of the volumes 
now before us. A comparison with the first German 
edition at once convinces the reader that Schiirer 
has with marked diligence continued his studies in this 
department, has added many things new and old, both 
in literature and discussion, that could make a valuable 
book still more valuable; and that in some sections, as 
those on the Pharisees and Essenes, he has modified his 
views to harmonize with the results of later discussion. 
The outward division of the book is virtually the same 
ax that of the first edition, only that a new chapter has 
been auded on the priesthood and the temple-worship 
(? 24), and the former paragraph on the apocalypses has 
been divided into two: one on Palestino-Jewish litera- 
ture, and one on Greeco-Jewish literature (332,33). These 


last two paragraphs will appear as a third volume of the 
Second Divisivn, ard are NOW I press: 


The translation is fair, and improves as the volumes 
advance, although, as a literary work, it is of unequal 
merit, the portions done by Miss Taylor being often 
carelessly, and at times even inaccurately, rendered ; 
while the work of the Rev. Mr. Christie is more accurate 
and more readable. It is certainly a better piece of lit- 
erary work than are many others of the Foreign Theo- 
logical Library published by T. and T. Clark. This is 
in part due to the fact that the style of such a work as 
Schiirer’s presents fewer difficulties to the English trans- 
lator than do those dogmatic works which employ a fixed 
theological terminology to express theological concepts 
not yet naturalized in English. 





The anonymousauthor of that clever “squib,” The Bunt- 
ling Ball, follows up his success with a parody on Tenny- 
son, entitled The New King Arthur. The success of The 
Buntling Bali was due largely to the publishers’ offer of 
a thousand dollars to the person who would guess from 
the book the name of its author, the sum to be paid to 
the successful guesser on the first of March next. The 
New King Arthur is a rather weak imitation of the 
Idylls of the King, with a strong infusion of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. In the imitation of Tennyson, there is nothing 
better than this: gee 

“ Let us live our lives. 
For now o’er tilth and wold, o’er waste and weald, 
Full summer broods, the linnet warbles peace, 
The red kine stray, and butter has gone down.” 
And the best thing that suggests Gilbert and Sullivan is 
the chorus of King Arthur’s troops: 
“While the battle-axe is crashing 
And the cavalry are dashing 
And the mightiest swords are flashing 
And the deadly arrow shoots, 
We remember with dejection 
(Though it smells of insurrection) 
That we’re simply a collection - 
Of compulsory recruits.” 


(16mo, pp. 164. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
Price, $1.50.) 


There has always been a strong affinity between reli- 
gion—not theology—and poetry, A large portion of the 
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scriptures of the Old Testament is poetical in form; and 
Bailey expresses a literary as well as a philosophical 
fact when he says: 
"Poetry is itself a thing of God; 
He made his prophets poets.” 

Mr. John H. Morison has therefore chosen a felicitous 
title for his portfolio of practical studies, now published 
under the caption of The Great Poets as Religious Teach- 
ers. Of the eight brief papers which make up the vol- 
ume, two are introductory, and one is of the nature of 
an epilogue. The remaining five are studies of the reli- 
gious teachings of Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, the Old 
Testament writers, and of our Lord. Mr. Morison writes 
an excellent English style; his criticism is marked by 
poetical insight; his exposition of the religion of the 
poets is suggestive in a high degree; and his position 
toward the Bible, though not, apparently, of evangelical 
orthodoxy, is reverent. Whatever objections may be 
made to some of Mr, Morison’s suggestions, from a theo- 
logical point of view, it remains true that few people 
know how to read poetry so as to catch its deeper mean- 
ing, and that Mr. Morison’s book is an excellent help 
towards attaining this desirable ability. (16mo, gilt edge, 
pp. 200. New York: Harper and Brother. Price, $1.00.) 








The Rev. P. C. Headley, who for some time has made 
a specialty of the evangelistic movements set in motion 
during the present generation, has gathered together in 
a volume entitled The Reaper and the Harvest, facts, let- 
ters, and fugitive narratives respecting the Rev. E. P. 
Hammond and his labors. Mr. Hammond’s early efforts 
were mainly addressed to children and young people. 
Many now in the vigor of manhood will recall him as 
he appeared when they were Sunday-school scholars. 
How wide his travels have been, and what multitudes 
have listened to him, Mr. Headley’s book sets forth. 
Perhaps a briefer narrative would have been more atten- 
tively perused, but by incorporating newspaper reports 
and letters, a certain degree of freshness is imparted to 
the account. Certainly the church historian of the next 
century will find valuable material in this and similar 
volumes. The faithful Sunday-school teacher, after read- 
ing of Mr. Hammond’s success, may be disposed to regard 
his own field as a narrow one. But without the constant 
efforts of thousands of faithful teachers, Mr. Hammond 
could never have met with such success »,nor could the 
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patient training through less conspicuous labors. (12mo, 
pp. xii, 550. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 
$1.50.) 


Evangelical religion in England lost a zealous and 
eloquent advocate through the fatal accident which last 
year befell the Rev. Dr. W. P. Mackay, author of Grace 
and Truth, and co-worker with Mr. Moody in his cam- 
paigns in England. Grace and Truth has attained a 
circulation in English-speaking countries not often 
equaled in this generation by distinctly religious books. 
A fitting companion to Grace and Truth, entitled Abun- 
dant Grace, has been compiled from Dr. Mackay’s ad- 
dresses at Christian conferences and his articles in reli- 
gious journals; and the whole is introduced by a prefatory 
note from the pen of the Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes, 
memories of Dr. Mackay by Miss Annie Macpherson, 
and a brief anonymous biography. The articles selected 
cover the wide range of Christian decision and Christian 
living; they are colloquial, earnest, practical. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Dr. Mackay, with a repro- 
duction of hissignature. (12mo, pp. xviii, 232. Toronto: 
S. R. Briggs. Price, $1.00.) ~ 


Winter may be contemplated either from the practical- 
side or from the poetical. No assistance is needed to 
enable any of us to contemplate it from the practical point 
of view; cold, ice, and snow force that sharply enough 
upon our attention. But some of us do need help to see 
the poetry of winter; and this is the help which is sup- 
plied in Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s little winter-collection, 
called January, the latest issue in the series Through 
the Year with the Poets. In “January” we have a 
compilation of midwinter poems, fairly covering the 
range of modern English poetical literature; and in 
spite of the proverbial cheerlessness of winter landscapes, 


the little book is prevailingly bright, hopeful, and 
cheery.. (16mo, pp. xxii, 186. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, 75 cents.) 
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A pleasant collection of stories for boys appears in 
Ten Boys who Lived-on the Road from Long Ago to Now, 
by Jane Andrews. The ten stories are of boys who lived 


at different times and places ranging all the way from 
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the Hindostan of three thousand years ago to the 
America ‘of to-day. ‘The tales are not sensational in 
the least, though of course they are largely imaginary. 
The Story of Darius, the second in the collection, gives 
a glimpse of ancient Babylon at the time of its conquest 
by Cyrus, and of the Jews starting out to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem. (12mo, pp. 240. New York: 
Lee and Shepard.) 


Mr. Howells has now trained his readers to expect 
from him.an annual farce after the manner of The 
Sleeping Car, The Register, and The Elevator. This 
year’s farce, published first in Harper’s and now re- 
issued like its predecessors in a limp and thin pocket 
volume, is The Garroters, of which it is enough to say 
that it has the usual number of grotesque situations, 
accompanied by humorous conversation of the kind 
made familiar in Mr. Howells’s preceding farces. (18mo, 
‘illustrated, pp. 90. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 50 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
California, state, at Sam JOose......escesesseessresceseereoeees May 11-13 
Tllinois, state, at Bloomington. ..........sceeeeaseresceseesees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City.....csecssceeceeeesceseeees May 11-13 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..........sssseseseeeeeeeee June— 
Towa, state, ai Oskaloosa........0..sceecscererseee sesesesen cnssacess June— 
Ohio, state, At Troy...........0 5.2... .cccce evccccess socceeeee ceseesecs June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne.............scsseee seeeneees June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre................0.ccsseeeee seseeeees June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo ..............ss00sssseeneececeeeers June 8-10 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato... .........-2+seesssees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee.July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ......cseecssseeeeees August 17-19 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.........0..sseeeseeees October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 'N. Pearl St..............000 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30 P. M. 
Boston, Mass., Tremont Temple............... Saturday afterneons. 
Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dutch Ch., JoralemonSt., Saturdays, 2.30 P. M. 
hinawa Tl 140 Madioan Se. : 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. M 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each montly 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding ist and 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday j 1 each month, 3 P. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel 8t....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, 23d St. and 4th Ave....... Saturdays, 2.15 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St................ccceeeee Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., First Baptist Church........... Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed..... Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
SENS FON We Absio aes ch cncanvensess acctontebeassseies Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
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WOKKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—In spite of the somewhat precarious condition of the 
sidewalks in Cleveland, Ohio, January 20, 21, there was 
a good attendance at the Sunday-school institute con- 
ducted by Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, in the Wood- 
land Avenue Presbyterian Church. Mr. Jacobs spoke 
on “The work of the Holy Ghost,” giving a systematic 
view of Bible teaching on the subject, with special 
reference to the teacher’s work. Mr. Jacobs’s answers to 
the questions in the Question Drawer evoked much inter- 
est. “How would you choose a superintendent?” was 


asked. “ Why, I’d getthe best man I could, even ifhe was- 


a woman.” “If a pupil couldn’t learn a lesson, what 
would youdo?” “Ydhelp him. You wouldn’t throw 
a baby into the woodshed because it could not eat.” 
“Which is the worst, a class without a teacher, or a 
teacher without a class?” “What teacher would be 
without a class? There are six hundred thousand 
teacherless children outside of the Sunday-school in 
Illinois, and seven hundred thousand in New York. 
In Missouri, only one child in ten goes to the Sunday- 
school. Let the class-less teacher ask himself the ques- 
tion; ‘Is there any child in Cleveland not growing in 
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grace?’”” Mr. Jacobs summarized the teachers’ methods 
from Matthew 7 : 7, in the following words: “ Ask what 
the Lord wishes you to do. Find out how to do your 


work by studying the second and third chapters of 


Timothy. Find out how to study the Bible and how to 


‘teach it. You must have love and sympathy for your 


pupils. You must go to see the children at their homes. 
You must have good books for the pupils to read. And, 
lastly, find work for your children to do.” A committe 
was appointed to organize ‘a Sunday-school teachers’ 
institute, to hold meetings periodically, and to devise 
means for bringing every child in Cleveland into the 
Sunday-school. 


—A combined Sunday-school convention and Sunday- 
school institute, for Rensse!aer County, New York, was to 
be held at Lansingburgh, January 26 and 27, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Dr. James A. Worden. The pro- 
gramme is printed here as suggestive for similar meetings : 


Order of exercises: Tuesday evening, 7.30, A brief reading 


from the Word; prayer and praise. 7.45, Teacher Training: 


The teacher selected; The normal class a need of every 
school; Teachers’-meetings; The Bible Correspondence 
8.45, Con- 
versation on above subject (fifteen minutes). 9,00, Insti- 


School.—The Rev. Dr. James A. Worden. 


tute question-box.—The Rev. Dr. Worden. Wednesday 


morning, 9.80, A lesson from the Word; prayer and 
praise. 9.45, Brief statements (remarks limited to five 
minutes for each person) relating to any matters of pecu- 
liar interest concerning the work in the county. 10.30, 
Suggestions to primary Sunday-school workers.—Paper 
by Mrs. G. R. Robbins, Hoosick. Falls. 10.50, Discus- 
sion: Relations of the primary department to the school 
at large.—Mrs. E. B. Hudson, Chicago, Illinois. (1.) As 
a branch of the school; (2.) As a feeder to the school ; 
(8.) Should grown children be retained in the primary 


department? 11.15, Advantages of organization; (1.) 


Town organizations—meetings (twenty minutes); (2.) 
Canvassing—the work of. the Woman’s Sunday-school 
Mission Aid Society; House-to-house visitation.—Mrs. 
H. C. Barnes, secretary Troy Auxiliary Society (fifteen 
minutes). 11.50, Mission work in Rensselaer County.— 
J. L. Snyder, missionary. 12.15, Institute question-box. 
Wednesday afternoon, 2.80, De- 
votional exercises. 2.45, The perils of our youth—the 
laxity of morals in modern society, Address.—The Rev. 
H. O. Hiscox, Troy. 3.15, Grading of the Sunday-school. 

Dho Dow. De. Wordes. 2.20, The Sunday-schoot made 
‘| attractive while spiritual—Discussion. 


—tThe Rev. Dr. Worden. 


—The Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, Troy. 


oral or written, brief and to the point. 


gressive effort—Hon. D. J. Johnston, Cohoes. 


8.15 
Institute question-box..-The Rev. Dr. Worden. 


8.30, 


True tests of success in Sunday-school work: Its influ- 
ences upon the pupil, the home, the church, the outside 


world.—The Rey. Dr. Worden. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A Sunday-school convention for the workers of 


Westchester County, New York, will be held in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Episcopal Church of Yonkers, February 
22 and 23. An invitation to the convention is extended 
to all interested in Sunday-school work. 

—Early announcement is made of the next Pennsy)- 
vania State Sunday-school Convention, which meets at 
Lewisten, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, October 
19-21. The state work is progressing rapidly this year; 
and the work of compacting and organizing goes on 
cheerily. 

—The Illinois workers wish: to call special attention to 
the date of the Illinois State Convention, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, May 11-18. The date has 


been chosen with special reference to the convenience of 


those likely to attend; and in a state whose Sunday- 
school agencies are so complex and so well organized 
as those of Illinois, that in itself is a great matter. 
—The fourth annual convention of the Citizens’ Law 
and Order League of the United States will be held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday, February 22, 1886. The 
details of the arrangements will be in charge of a com: 
mittee of the Cincinnati League, consisting of the Rev. 


A. Ritchie, the ‘Rev. Josiah Strong, John Davis, M.D., 


Samuel Wells, and George P, Houston, and will be made 
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8.50, Helps to 
lesson study : How to choose; The use of them; Crutches 
left outside the class.—The Rev. Dr. Worden. -4.05, Gen- 
eral remarks on above subject. 4.15, The Sunday-school 
in the systems of education—how it secures true culture. 
4.45, Institute an- 
swer-box—From your experience, what do you recom- 
mend as important to success in our work? Answers, 
Wednesday even- 
ing, 7.30, A portion from the Word; prayer and praise. 
7.45, The field in review—criticisms on tie Sunday- 
school; The field in prospect—encouragements to ag- 


known through the public press as the time approaches. 
In addition to the annual address and reports, tlre will 
be addresses by eminent speakers from different parts of 
the country. All state and local leagues, and kindred 
-societies, are requested to send delegates, and all persons 
interested are invited to attend the meeting. Such 
leagues are also requested to hold meetings simultane- 
ously with the meeting of the National League, and to 
interchange telegrams with the national meeting at Cin- 
cinnati,. The Citizens’ Law and Order League, in its 
efforts to compel obedience to the laws, restricting the 
liquor traffic, and to secure the enforcement of laws 
against gambling, Sabbath desecration, etc., antagonizes 
the greatest enemy of the church. The league therefore 
feels that it may confidently rely upon the church for sup- 
port and assistance in its work, and it therefore invites 
the clergymen of the land to address their congregations 
upon this all-important subject on Sunday, February 21 ; 
and if any cannot conveniently set apart that day for 
this service, then upon the Sunday following. The 
broad and all-embracing principle of the League is the 
enforcement of the laws; its specific and all-important 
work, to secure the enforcement of the laws for the pre- 
vention of pauperism, insanity, and crime, produced by 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. All who desire infor- 
mation about the purpose of the League, or more full 
information relating to the national meeting, are requested 
to address the secretary, Mr. L. Edwin Dudley, No. 28 
School Street, Boston, Massachusetts. ; 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Out of 449 candidates for the recent Scholars’ Ad- 
vanced Examination of the London Sunday-school 
Union, 63 candidates obtained first-class certificates, 276 
second-class certificates, and 110 failed to pass at all. 
It is worth noting that of the first ten prizes eight were 
carried off by girls, only the third and the tenth being 


value of twenty shillings, and lower; the subject of study 
was the life of Elisha, and the standard of examination 
demanded, not only an acquaintance with the facts of 
Elisha’s life, but with such supplementary information 
regarding places, customs, etc., as is to be found in com- 
mentaries and Bible dictionaries. 


—Encouraging progress in the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Covington, Ohio, is reported by 
its pastor, the Rey. J. L. Goodknight, who is also record- 
ing secretary of the Ohio Sunday-school Union. Mr. 
Goodknight writes: “We have just closed the most 
prosperous year of many. We have, by persistent efforts, 
firmly established a weekly teachers’-meeting. The new 
year opened with a larger attendance of it than ever. 
We have put The Sunday School Times into the hands 
of our teachers, and even. into the hands of quite a num- 
ber of scholars. The aggregate attendance for the year 
is 7,384; largest attendance, 175; smallest attendance, 
83; total collections, $261.40; mission collections for 
four quarters, $40.52; Cheerful Workers’ fund, $51.40 (a 
band of little girls); total moneys raised for the whole 
year of 1885, $313.82. The Sunday-school has subscribed 
five hundred dollars on our handsome new church, near- 
ing completion. Professor R. W. Himes is our efficient 
superintendent.” ; 


—Reporte continue to come in of Christmas gifts be- 
stowed by Sunday-schools upon the poor in various ways 
and places. Some of the missionaries of the American 
Sunday-school Union have been almoners of this charity 
among poor and frontier schools in their fields. One in 
Nebraska says that from December 21 to January 6 he 
had thirty-two holiday services in as many schools,— 
“Thirty-two Christmases!” Another, in Minnesota, 
reports to Sunday-schools in Plainfield, New Jersey, and 
in New Rochelle and White Plains,.New York, that 
their barrels and boxes furnished him with various fruits, 
enabling him to set up eleven Christmas trees, in as many 
different schools, for 450 children. By this means four 
schools which had been closed for the winter were gath- 
ered again and reorganized, and all the others were 
greatly revived. All send hearty thanks. Of course, 
this distribution required long rides and much labor and 
exposure on the part of the missionary Santa Clauses. 
But they had their reward. 


GENERAL. 

—The New England Methodist Historical Society, at 
ita late annual meeting in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, re- 
ported in its library 2,444 volumes, and an expenditure 
of over $8,800 the past year. The president is the Hon. 
Jacob Sleeper; historiographer, the Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester; corresponding secretary, the Rev. Dr. R. 
W. Allen, It is well to make history, and well to 
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save it. Methodism has had pioneers 
for the first. and scholars for the second. 


—A noteworthy extension of the work 
of The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is planned for the present 
year. This is no less than the undertak- 
ing of a work for men and women, for 
boys and girls, similar to that of the 
White Cross Army for boys andmen. In 
announcing this new work for social 
purity, the committee recommends the fol- 
lowing methods to its workers: “(1.) A 
superintendent to be appointed in every 
local union to co-operate with a super- 
intendent in every state and territory, 
these in turn co-operating with the 
national superintendent. These local 
superintendents are the key to the posi- 
tion, and unless chosen with rare dis- 
crimination will mar rather than mend 
the present situation. Our first request 
is, that you may, after prayer and con- 
sultation, select a local superintendent 
and report her name at once to your 
state president, state superintendent of 
this department, and to the National Su- 
perintendent (Frances E. Willard, Evans- 
ton, Ill.), that no time may be lost in com- 
mencing work. (2.) We must be 
thoroughly informed upon the subjects 
involved in this department. We must 
know the methods pursued by those of 
larger special experience than ourselves, 
Hence a line of leaflets will be kept on 
sale at The Union Signal office, 161 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, giving full instruc- 
tions about the White Cross Army, its 
‘ origin and methods, how to organize in 
connection with it; also leaflets showing 
the present state of our laws relative to 
punishment for crimes against social 
purity, etc. (3.) We urge the calling of 
Mothers’ Meetings, that consultation may 
be had relative to the training of sons 
and daughters in the knowledge as well 
asthe love of purity, and in habits of 
vittue founded upon such knowledge, and 
which shall replace the ignorance, so long 
misnamed innocence, and which oftentimes 
leaves its victim defenseless in the hour 
of temptation. At the close of these meet- 
ings, the White Cross and other leaflets 
should be distributed. (4.) We also urge 
the holding of public meetings, addressed 
by clergymen, editors, teachers and phy- 
sicians, in which these subjects shall be 
treated with loving discretion and fearless 
wisdom. Especially should the endeavor 
be made to secure the organization of the 
White Cross Army among youth and 
young men of a suitable age. (5.) Inas- 
much as the penalties of natural law 
recognize but one standard of purity for 
both man and woman, and the precepts of 
Christ emphasize this standard with the 
most unmistakable clearness, we urge our 
local unions, and especially those in capi- 
tal cities, to join with us in the. éffort to 
incorporate this just and equal standard 
into the statutes of both state and nation.” 


The circular is signed by Miss Willard | 9 


and by Mrs. J. H., Kellogg. 


HE richly illustrated Midwinter 
(Feb’y) Number of THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE contains, 
m. among its special features, 
man article by GENERAL 
GRANT, “ Preparing for 
the Wilderness Cam- 
paign,’—the most 
striking of all the 
papers contributed by 
General Grant to THE 
CENTURY War Series— 
a remarkable descrip- 
tion of this remarkable 
campaign. 
THE NEW NOVEL 


BY 
w.D. HOWELLS, 
“The Minister’s Charge,” begins in 
this number, as well as the novelette, 
“A Borrowed Month,” by Frank R. 
Stockton. All dealers sell it; price, 
35cts. THE CENTURY CO., N.Y. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST, 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE. GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 












“ AN BASTBR SERVICER.” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. . 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. z 
PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe. | 


PARKER S PEOPLE'S BIBLE, 


Only authorized Pong oaidag 
mn, Send for Prospectus. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10-12 Dey Street, - - - New Work. 








BUSINESS ‘DEPARTMENT. 


Pad correct statement of the glo yp of The 

y School Times LH ape The 

oeebe edtnen this week + eubscribore :270,000 

copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 

scription list at any time. The advertising rate 

43 60 cents per line, with arcscounts of from 5 

per cent. on two insertiuns, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate eats, Dr. 
R. M. Alexander, Fannetisburg, Pa, says: 
“I think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not 
equaled in any other preparation of phos- 
phorus.” 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


EOE . 2 Hee 
“HALF AN HOUR AT PATMOS.” 
[Charlotte Skinner, in The [English] Sunday-school 

‘Teacher. ] 

All the teachers of our school were 
invited by the superintendent to a social 
conference, and the proceedings -of the 
evening were to commence with “ Half an 
Hour at Patmos. Conductor, Mr. Peter 
Graham.” 

Of course, we all wondered what_ it 
could mean. Some fuessed one thing, 


some another,—“a panorama,” “a de- 
scriptive journey,” and so on, but none 
got quite near the truth. 


The “conductor” was a hearty, witty, 
original Sunday-school veteran; not by ~ 
any means given to running in ‘‘old ruts,” 
but ever willing to combine the experi- 
ence of the past with present day move- 
ments. 

When the time arrived for our curiosity 
to be satisfied, there was not the least sign 
of any panoramic paraphernalia about. 
We were seated in a cosy parlor, in very 
cosy fashion, and our superintendent sim- 
ply said, “Now, Mr. Graham, we are 
ready for Patmos,” and accordingly Mr. 
Graham rose, and, standing with his 
hands on the back of his chair, began 
by asking, “Who would like to go to 
Patmos?” 

“Are you Cook’s agent?” “To be ban- 
ished, or on a tour?” were questions 
asked simultaneously. 

“Tam only God’s agent, and of course 
I don’t wish to banish you,” was his 
answer. Then he continued: “But I do 
desire you to take an imaginary trip to 
Patmos, and suppose your ship has just 
east anchor in its port. As you land on - 
the rocky island, I, as your conductor, say 
to you, ‘We have just half an hour to 
spend at this interesting place.’ You all . 


UW Wie viIUo AIVOCU Lici OV Vu LuS 


Divine. The place is full of legends 
about him: native conductors will show 
you the mass of gray limestone rocks from 
which altitude he beheld the wondrous 


t| visions, and a rock rent in twain, which 


is said to have been thus torn asunder 
when the mighty voice first fell on the 
disciple’s awe-struck ear. My fancy has 
often pictured the lonely figure standing 
on some rocky height, with face upturned, 
seeing between the fleecy clouds the 
pearly gates, beholding in the sun’s path 
the golden street, and hearing in the mur- 
mur of the waves below the harpers harp- 
ing on their harps.” 

His manner was so graphic that we were 
indeed already in Patmos. 

‘Most tourists do nothing but see sights. 
Now we are a unique party, and do not 
wish to follow the extygple of the ‘com- 
mon herd.’ It is ours to think and com- 
pare, rather than see. Now what does 
this place remind you of?” 

We all knew he meant the island, mt 
the room ‘we were in. 

“Some parts of Scotland, I’ve been told,” 
some one answered, 

“Ah, you have not caught my meaning ; 
of course, as regards scenery, you may be 
correct; but can you see no resemblance 
to our Sunday-school ?” 

“Not a bit,” was the reply. We began 
to think our conductor g little too imagi- 
native, and consequently our view of Pat- 
mos became a little hazy; but he soon 
made our vision clear again. 

“T have only time to give you the bare 


pared | thoughts, as I want you to travel further 


inland. It is an island: so is our school 
to many of our scholars, a little island in. 
the midst of a sea of thought!essness con-. 
cerning God; the only place in the world 
where God is spoken of. The soil is 
rocky. I am sure I néed not work out. 





that thought. It has a sublime history : 
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has not our school some such histories? 


~ And, lastly, it was a place peculiarly 


adapted for the revelation. 

“That is a questionable point,” inter- 
rupted one. 

“I know it is, but look at the place 
awhile, and then judge for yourselves. 
All through the book the thought of the 
sea is continually present: ‘There shall 
be no more sea.’ The angel stood ‘with 
his right foot on the sea, and his left foot 
on the earth.’ As you stand on some of 
its lofty heights, you see myriads of small 
islets rising like pyramids or shields, and 
still farther on, the great mountains of 
Asia Minor towering up to the clouds, 
suggesting thoughts ef the islands and 
mountains of the visions. Such unlim- 
ited range of vision; such sunsets beyond 
description ; such sudden transitions from 
clear brooding calm spread o’er all nature 
to the wild, awful storms; such weird, 
fantastic shapes of rocks; such sounds as 
fill the ear all around the coast seem to 
accord so well with the language of the 
Apocalypse, that I cannot but say with 
Dean Stanley, ‘I understand it better for 
haying seen Patmos.’ ” 

“Well, take that for granted, but yet 
how does it apply to our school?” 

“Tt should raise this question in our 
minds, Is our school, in all its form and 
fittings, adapted for our work, or could 
anything be improved? Still it is not on 
that point I wish to dwell. Patmos would 
be a dreary, uninteresting place, but for 
John’s sojourn in it. Now, our schools 
could not possibly be carried on without 
teachers, so I want you for the rest of our 
stay to look at the figure of John as you 
fancy you see him yonder, and mark in 
how many ways a Sunday-school teacher 
should resemble him.” 

“T know one way,” remarked the 
youngest of our party. ‘“ He was ‘in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day.’” 


¢ 66 NOEL OS Ob a airthod Teton tee Upon us. 


dis-spirited and low-spiri 

“ But suppose, Mr. Graham, we-rise dis- 
pirited, and feel unable to throw off our 
cares, what should ‘we do?” 

“Go to God about it, and be willing to 
receive his Spirit. Quite as much -as a 
minister does a teacher need a few min- 
utes of quiet devotion before setting out 
to the work. If we rise from the break- 
fast or dinner table where the conversa- 
tion has been very mixed and general, 
and go straight to school, it is almost cer- 
tain we shall have a bad time of it. But 
we must hurry,—the steamer’s whistle 
will sound soon. Now for another resem- 
blance.” : 


“He saw visions, but I don’t think we 
do.” 

“Then we ought—visions of what each 
child might bec«'* if saved; it would 
certainly inspire us: Speaking of visions 
reminds me that, through John’s sojourn 
in this island, heaven seems to have come 
much nearer to us. If we want to read 
about heaven to a sick person, we instinc- 
tively turn to Revelation. Without it, 
how little should we know of heaven! Do 
we bring heaven nearer to our children? ” 

There was a solemn silence in the room 
which some way or other reminded us of 
the “silence in heaven,” and then one of 
our number remarked that John heard 
angelic voices, which we do not, and 
therefore our privileges not being so great, 
our responsibilities are lighter. 

“Certainly we have not all John’s 
privileges, any more than we have all his 


. trials, but are we sure that, if we listened 


aright, we could not hear angelic voices? 
Certainly we do not teach angels, but in 
each child there is something of the angel, 
and sometimes it has a voice, only we do 
not always hear it. I believe every child 





et times has what ate alled ‘ religious 


impressions,’ —has a yearning towards God 
and goodness. What we want is to listen 
for that voice, answer it, and draw it out 
to full confession.” 

““What about the mysteries John be- 
held?” 

“None were ~  #-f than what I hope 
you have al! beb _in your classes—the 
workings of di\; .< grace upon a repen- 
tant, open heart.” 

“T wonder what John did when all the 
wondrous sights were over?” 

“Don’t you know?” replied a witty 
member of our party; “he began to write 
letters.” 

“Yes, to the seven churches,” continued 
Mr. Graham quickly, evidently not desir- 





ous of any irrelevant remarks. “ What 
does that mean to us?” 

“ Letter-writing to absent scholars,” 
again answered our young member. 

“Just so. Now, who can give us three 
of the characteristics of these letters which 
will form the main elements of a model 
lesson ?” 

After a little conversation we got the 
three he had fixed on; they were—“ de- 
scriptive, guiding, warning.” 

“Could we not add a fourth?” asked 
our superintendent. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, the word is ‘encouraging.’ 
Look at all the promises they contain ; 
and I am sure our scholars need encour- 
aging at times.” 

After a little talk on which element of 
successful teaching we were most lacking 
in, one teacher asked if, in any of the 
numerous churches in the island, there 
was a portrait of John? 

“T am sure I don’t know,” was Mr. 
Graham’s answer; but we can easily draw 
one for ourselves before we depart; or, at 
least, I can call to your remembrance a 
verse in the Bible which partly describes 
him. I call it the teacher’s prayer: ‘And 


let the beanty of the Lord our God be 
“US.” AS JOH stood on those lonely 


heights wrapt in ecstatic vision, God 
made him beautiful with the glory of 
heawen. May the same beauty descend 
on us. I wish, especially amongst the 


‘lady teachers, though not exclusively for 


them, we could form a society for the fur- 
therance of plain dressing. Let our 
beauty not consist in a Sunday dress and 
ornament, but let it be the beauty of God, 
—the beauty ef gentleness, truth, love, and 
earnestness.” 

The clock here struck eight. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, that is our 
steamer’s signal; we must hence away to 
other lands.” 

It will be a long time before we forget 
our “Half-hour at Patmos,” for on the 
following Sunday the school seemed in- 
deed a Patmos, and what before had been 
akin to banishment, became a glorified 
freedom; for we were listening for the 
angels’ voices, and I trust somewhat of 
God’s beauty was resting upon us. 





INTERRUPTIONS DURING 
RECITATION. 


[P. H. Duncan, in The Bible School. 
< have little sympathy for the illiterate 


, | old lady, whosaid she nevercould have got- 


ten on while traveling in foreign lands if 
she had not had an “ interrupter” (inter- 
preter). The difficulty in the Sunday- 
schools is that we have too many interrupt- 
ers. Only a short time since I visited a 
school which possessed more than ordinary 
advantages. One of the teachers was ab- 
sent,an occurrence all too common in nearly 
all the schools. I was asked to teach the 
class of the absent teacher. I consented to 
doso, and began my work in earnest. We 
were getting on nicely, for I had the perfect 
attention of every pupil intheclass. The 
interest was deepening as we proceeded, 
when stiddenly we were dntruded upon by 








the secretary with pencil and record-book 
in: hand, who desired to know the number 
present in the class and to know who 
were absent. We suspended the recita- 
tion, and he did his work and went to 
another class for a similar purpose. We 
tried to begin where we left off at the time 
of the interruption. It took us some little 
time to straighten out and get to work 
again ; and even then we did not go to it 
with the zeal we had before; the attention 
was not so good. 

I worked hard to gain what we had lost 
by the visit of the secretary, and was being 
rewarded by a rapidly increased interest, 
when down upon us came the treasurer 
with the contribution box. Again we 
suspended the recitation; took from our 
pockets our money and dropped it into the 
box, which transaction occupied ample 
time to distract our attention thoroughly 
from the lesson. The treasurer gone, we 
began once more with a visible decrease 
of interest upon part of both teacher and 
pupil. I bent my energies, however, to 
the task of getting through with some 
degree of success after all these systematic 
though unintentional efforts to thwart me. 
I rallied my pupils, and would have come 
out with a very much better recitation than 
one would have expected under the trying 
circumstances, if it had not been for the 
librarian, who suddenly came upon us 
and carried my class by storm by pouring 
in upon them a shower of attractive pic- 
ture-papers. I accepted the situation 
with the best grace I could, and we spent 
the remainder of the thirty minutes 
allotted to the recitation in looking at the 
handsomely illustrated papers. 

Now, so unwise and harmful a proce- 
dure as this should never be tolerated in 
the school; and as a superintendent I 
would lay it down as a fundamental princi- 
ple, never willingly to allow a class while 
reciting to be interrupted by an officer of 
the school, nor Porais any performance, 
the téndency of which would be to dis- 
tract the attention of the class from the 
recitation in question. - No one except the 
superintendent should move about over 
the room during the precious moments 
spent in the recitation; and even he 
should move about as little, and as quietly 
as possible. The great object of the 
school is at once defeated if the God- 
given work of the teacher is interfered 
with. I care very little for all your 
methodical record-books, or your system- 
atic drills, if you fail to teach the Scrip- 
tures to the school; and you virtually 
make this failure, when you regard the 
teaching of the class of so little signifi- 
vance that it must give way to all other 
duties performed in the school. 
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THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Histerical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubis 
and. discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc, New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to 50 cents, Postage 10c. extra 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning ot eus ministerial 
coursé. The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he pbetsions, | ee © n — 


ortof the divine Word 
curre! 


e are, therefore, glad to 
see this new cor of t the lectures.’ '— Presbyter ian 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great value, and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics ut the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
lite monuments of antiquity,as well as the re- 

le discoveries which have recently been 
in. the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
lar! ified jor his work, and he has b 
is vast stores of knowledge to confirm the h 
accu) of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.”’— Recorder, Pittsburgh, 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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NOW READY. 
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HYMNS OF PRAISE 


Contains Music for Each Hymn. 
$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book in beautiful Cloth Covers will still be fur- 
nished at $40 per 100 Copies. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE 
Is the Best and Cheapest. 
EXAMINE IT before you buy a new book. 
Intelligent S.S. workers who appreciate a first-class 
book are adopting HyMNs OF PRAISE. 








BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 
81 Se elie — Chicago. 


The QUA th Honea eeene ; hymns, 
only $20 per 100. J. 3. HOOD, 1018 Arch St, "Pa. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
ae eee ore far more economi- 
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A Food for Brain, Bone, Nerve, Muscle. 
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DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto 
and Schoul Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D., 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, Rules for Spelling, 
and Numerous Tables. 
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FLOATS ON WSeee. 
BSOLUTEL ESPECIALLY 
ap aE On WAST s SCING FINE GOODS. 
AS A TOLLET SOAP IT IS UNEQUALED, AND 
at ONE-FIFTH TH8 COST of STANDARD MAKES 
OF FANCY SOAPS. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
CHAS. McKEONE & SON, Philadelphia. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housek: nopers. ‘Your 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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WINTER MIDNIGHT. 
[Lucy Larcom, in January.] 


sang to us out of midnight’s heart, 

ou who forever sleepless art! 

The thoughts of Night are still and deep; 
She doth thy holiest secrets keep. 


The voices of the Day 
a erossing lights mis and vex: 

We trust ourselves to find thy way, 
Or, proudly free, prefer to stray, 


The Night brin 
Soft shadows fold us to thy feet ; 

Thy whisper in the dark we hear: 
“Soul, cling to me! none else is near.” 


8 to us by white winter’s breath, 
ou Life behind the mask of death, 

That makest the snowfall eloquent 

As summer’s stir in earth’s green tent, 


lex ; 


dewfall, still and sweet ; 


Close unto Winter’s quiet breast, 
Summer, a sleeping babe, is ressed : 
Till waking-time e safe will hold 
His bloom and freshness manifold. 


O Night and Winter! cold and gloom! 
O marble mystery of the tomb! 

God’s hieroglyphs to man are ye; 
Sealed visions of what yet shall be. 


Better is blessedness concealed 

From sight, than joy to sense revealed, 
Thanks for this happy mortal breath ! 
Praise for the life wrapped up in death ? 





THE CASE OF MR. NEGOTIUS. 
[From Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life.] 

Negotius is always ready to join in any 
public contribution: if a purse is making 
at any place where he Lappe to be, 
whether it be to buy a plate for a horse- 
race, or to redeem a prisoner out of jail, 
you are always sure of having something 
from him. 

He has given a fine ring of bells to a 
church in fin e country; and there is much 
expectation that he will, some time or 
other, make a more beautiful front to the 
market-house than has yet been seen in 
any place. For it is the generous spirit of 
Negotius to do nothing in a mean way. 

If you ask what it is that has secured 
Negotius from all scandalous vices, it is 
the same thing that has kept him from all 


 Staketness. af, eyotion nits bis.s a 


tant things in his head, his thoughts have . 
been too much employed, to suffer him to 
fall either into any courses of rakery, or 
to feel the necessity of an inward piety. 
For this reason he hears of the pleas- 


ures.of debauchery and the pleasures of 
iety with the same indifference, and 
¥ no more desire of living in the one 


than in the other, because neither of them 
consist with that turn of mind and multi- 
Benz of business which are his happiness. 
egotius was asked what it is which 
he drives at in his life, he would be as 
much at a loss for an answer as if he was 
asked what any other person is thinking 
of. For though he always seems to him- 
self to know what he is doing, and has 
many things in his head which are the 
motives of Tis actions, yet he cannot tell 
ou of any one general end of life that he 
chosen with deliberation, as being 
truly worthy of all his labor and pains. 

He has several confused notions in his 
head, which have been a long time there : 
such as these; namely, that it is some- 
thing great to have more business than 
other people; to have more dealings upon 
his hands than a hundred of the same pro- 
fession; to grow continually richer and 
richer, ‘and to raise an immense fortune 
before he dies.) The thing that seems to 
give Negotius the greatest life and spirit, 

co he most 4 his thoughts, is an 
= ped that he has, that he shall die 
richer than any of his business ever did. 

The generality of people, when they 
think of happiness, think of Negotius, in 
whose life every instance of happiness is 
supposed to meet; sober, prudent, rich, 
prosperous, generous, and charitable. 

Let us now, therefore, look at this con- 
dition in another but truer light. 

Let it be supposed that this same Nego- 
tius was a painstaking, laborious man, 
every day deep in a variety of affairs; that 
he neither drank nor debauched, but was 
sober and regular in his business. Let it 
be Supposed that he grew old in this‘ 
course of trading; and that the end and 
design of all this labor, and care, and 
application to business, was only. this, 
that he might die possessed of more than 
a Sree thousand pairs of boots aad 


spurs, and as man t coats. 
Piet it be suppor that the sober part 
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po aptbetyig say of vet Yee he is 
dead, that he was a great py.man 

a thorough master of business, and had 
acquired a hundred thousand pair of boots 
poe spurs whén he died. 

Now if this was really the case, I believe 
it would be readily granted that a. life of 
such business was as rand ridiculous 
as any that can be invented. \But it 
would puzzle any one to show thaba man 
that has spent all his time.and thoughts 
in business and hurry, that, he migit de 
as it is said, worth a hundred thousan 
pounds, is any wit wiser than he who has 
taken the same apecn to “have as” iiiany 
pair of boots and spurs when he leaves 
this world, 

For if the temper and state of our souls 
be our whole state; if the only end of life 
be to die as free from sin and as éxalted 
in virtue as we can; if naked as we came, 
so naked are we to return, and to stand a: 
trial before Christ, and his holy angels, 
for i hpiwore 5 happiness or misery ; what 
can it possibly signify, what a man had, 
or had not, in this world? what can it sig- 
nify what you call those things which a 
man has left behind him; whether you 
call them his, or any one else’s; whether 
you call them trees or fields, or birds and 
feathers; whether you call them a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, or a hundred thou- 
sand pair of boots and spurs? I say, call 
them; for the things signify no more to 
him than the names. ... 

But farther; let it now be sup 
that Negotius, when he first enter 
business, happening to read the gos 1 
with attention, with eyes open, found that 
he had a much greater business upon his 
hands than that to which he had served 
an apprenticeship; that there were things 
which a to a man of much greater 
importance than all that our eyes can see; 
80 a as to deserve all our thoughts; 
so dangerous as to need all our care; and 
so certain as never to deceive the faithful 
laborer. 

Let it be sup , that, from readin 
this book, he had discovered that his so 
was more to him than his body; that it 
was better to grow in the virtues of the 
soul than to have a large body or a full 

urse; that it was better to be fit for 
eaven, than to have a variety of fine 
houses upon the earth; that it was better 
to secure an everlasting happiness, than 
Seep better to Vive in habits of ‘humility, 
piety, devotion, charity, and _ self-denial, 
than to die unprepared for judgment; bet- 
ter to be most like our Saviour, or some 
eminent saint, than to excel all the trades- 
men in the world in business and bulk of 
fortune. 

‘Let it be supposed that Negotius, 
believing these things to be true, entirely 
devoted himself to at his first setting 
out in the world, resolving to pursue his 
business no farther than was consistent 
with great devotion, humility, and self- 
denial; and for no other ends but to pro- 
vide himself with a sober subsistence, and 
to do all the good that he could to the 
souls and bodies of his fellow-creatures. 


Let it therefore be supposed, that, in- 
stead of the continual hurry of business, 
he was frequent in his retirements, and a 
strict observer of all the hours of prayer; 
that, instead of restless desires after more 
riches, his soul had been full of the love 
of God and of heavenly affection, con- 
stantly watching against worldly tempers, 
and always aspiring after divine grace; 
that instead of worldly cares and contri- 
vances, he was busy in fortifying ‘his soul 
pe spui: all approaches of sin; that instead 
of costly show and expensive generosity 
of a splendid life, he loved and exercised 
all instances of humility and lowliness; 
that, instead of great treats and full tables, 
his house only furnished a sober refresh- 
ment to those who wanted it. 

Let it be supposed that his contentment 
kept him free from all kinds of envy; that 
his piety made him thankful to God in all 
crosses and disappointments; that his 
charity kept him from being rich, by a 
continual distribution to all objects of 
compassion. 

Now had this been the Christian spirit 
of Negotius, can any one say that he had 
lost. the true joy and happiness of life, by 
thus conforming to the spirit, and living 
up to the hopes of the gospel? 

Can it be said, that a life made exem- 


osed 
into 


wort by such~virtues as these, which 
eep heaven always in our sight, which 
both delight and exalt the soe! here, and 


prepare it. for the presence of God here- 
after, must be poor and dull, if compared 
to that of heaping up riches, which can 
neither stay with us, nor we with them? 


Capital, $750,000. 
DFARM. MORTGAGES. 


PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
Surplus, $100,000. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $7,228,800 
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Illustrating Lesson of Feb. 21, 1886, The Second Temple. 


1S A REPRESENTATION OF THE LAYING [THE FOUNDATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 
Size, 26238. Printed in Colors. 

A member of the International Lesson Committee says :—The Bible Lesson Pictures seem to me a great 
help. I egheen ase! wish to see them generally introduced into village and country schools, where pupils 
have little. opportunity of gaining acquaintance with Oriental architecture, costumes, and life. They help 
very much in the quarterly review, which many schools without them find dul! and unprofitable. 
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Viprty Seth Aemest Statement 


' OF THE 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 





Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 








Net Assets. nena 1. 1885, 99,134,330 14 
ng the ores 
Sed khiee co B08 9 
‘or Interests we 527,042 52 2,357,288 82 
491, 
pisBuRsEMENTs, "“""* * 
Claims by Death... 1 449 88 
Matured Endow ines mm 
earrentared Policies. 208908 53 
Cash and Note Divi- 
CO 708 39 
Re-insurance.. 3,545 63 
Totaly — a1 845,55 - 
Team call a a a es Ex- 
PONSOS 5......c0ecseeeee . 4,528 68 
et Medical Fees, 
a Office Expen- 
jpenloniamaesecinmnens it 97,481 85 
Commissions to Agt’s, 
Rents ta, ate sebioovnpnee 147,760 19 
Agency and other ex- a eo 
PONSEB..........2+:e0reves 
Acains. = -exintng, a 
opel 17,699 48 
Fire Insurance and : 
Office Furniture.., 3,093 16 $1,753,708 50 
Net ae serene 1, 
99,787,915 37 


“ASSETS. 

OPonde Ba Railroad and Water 
Mouse oj _ io Stocks, $5,118,517 2 
tf) a roun nts...... 2,508, 1 
Pree um Notes Secured by Poli- let 





cles, etc 592,262 94 
Loans on olareras panentadieeto 
Hous yet — cat Estate woe 
0 sécure Loans............ 830, 21 
onthe Companies and on “ia 
73,081 08 








Net Ledger Assets as above, $9,737,915 37 
Net in gg and Unreported 











comtipetecevesaerenshibgpedbos > 184,027 62 
ent 4 and accrued 49,526 47 
Market Value of Stoves. Stocks, Bonds, 
ete. over cost 421,061 75 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1886, $10,392,531 21 
LIABILITIES, 
lames Sepemnet, but for 
ae 7 4 it. 
on aad per cont. 8 50D 00 
ndowments and 
Unreported Poli- 
CIEB, CC ..555.c00sess00s00 193,277 76 
lus, 4 per cent. 
accoueeooesion aecese 1,482,234 38 
10,382,531 21 








Epwarp M. NEEpurs, a Vice Preslioan’ gee 
H. 8, STEPHENS, Second Vice-President. 


Hen Zowctary, 


86th ANNUAL’ STATEMENT... 


OF THE 


TNA 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


‘OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Tamuary 1, issc. 





Premium Receipts in 1885, . . . @8,845,786.72 
Interest Receipts in 1885, . . . 1,739,845.45 
Tota! Receipts during the year, . . 4,585,632.17 
Disbursements to Policy holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, &c., . . 3,791,682.49 
AfSseta Janvary 11,1886, . . «.  80,562,261.83 
Tota: Liabilities, . . 25,368,058.21 
Surplus by Ct. and Mass, standard, 5,194,203.62 
Surplus by the standardofN. Y., . 6,665,000.00 
Policies in force January 1, 1886, 

1,437. insuring, + « « » 87,791,243.44 
Policies issued in 1885, 

S.7il, insuring, . . . « «+ 31,018,298.00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


¢. H. BRUSH, Manager, 

















Ask Your Grocer ESE.2%2 5%». 





CAND Y.cers Aes 


THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


‘Before making a selection fot 1886, you should sénd for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books, It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 


Price of the School Edition.................. $1.50 a dozen. 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition ....5 8,00 a dozen. 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for’ fuller information 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 


If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded, 

Price of size for 32 classes, or less .. pvtnapien svcctianerese onaeeeGhOO 
Price of size for 50 classes, or less..........:.. Minisved tp einen Bhs decbistdicdsesiee Lictweebeovidvecesedvecee $1.50 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Row Saveeenes ee New System of 
BIBLE STUDY: TEACHER TRAINING, 

IN CONNECTION WITH \ NOW NUMBERS 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. |S 7,500 MEMBERS. 


New members received at any time. For information, address 
The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Sce’y of S. S. Work, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” re 


A sketch of the life and work of H: P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
H. Cuay TRUMBULL, Editor of Sunday ‘School ‘Times. Times. Price, peer} in te cet eed 


fine steel portrait, $1. 
A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardl for himself a more helpful book 
“A Model a pie It shows just what wb on . dia 





superintendent did, and just how; he did 
it. The following notices ne ee is held by those who have reviewed it. 
ae valuable book. Tee replat just such ra senots of which 
“ A most in ba m working, were 
pista prac the Sunday-school needs. I effecti minutely described 
= eT, pon be ed coraition kenge cateeg Valea al to tee. etches. dh mall od 


Spins eat 


From The 
oe Ee Seana 
foe nagteah 





——— | superintendent aia aul to Pr ee rout “i bag iy porn ay 


Tels written en in ¢ compact but wa warm styie,andis ich tn 
eve’ suggestion to superinten- 
dents teachers.” 


a 
the narrative = |= 
. The story is eine hae wecipes 
and itl iikely from ftamanner manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is. volume better worth From The Evening Transeript, Boston. 

reading b: he supecignenieae or, “The volume t with great propriety be maae a 

rent A didactic ent of what a content hand-book by all 

ought to be is well, but the exhibition true super- | tendents. Sp Resscaane ter pense te ano esate 

ought 10 be iis life ie better... Ochers than superin. | in life, or any community, who could not find preee 

it Wetonr reaaded ah his Took We comunesd for Big guldan son arenes for bas “fait ful erent “J 
one fuland 

— cans mpc tive toiler in an excellent and worthy 


Mailed on he 00. sa es 1K D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia Pa. 








A SEWING ) MACECCICE FOR FIVE DOLLARS. : 
A practical Hand Sewing Machine (lock stitch) adapted to all kinds of 3& 

plain sewing, simple in construction and not liable to get out of order, is 3m 

sow plaid on eale for thi fost time; sand it is believed will speedily become 3 

labia bee It is not used with a crank or fastened to 3m 

a table, but its operation is similar to that of shears, 5 








SCROLL SAWS, TOOL CHESTS 8 SUITES, 8, TABLE AAD POCKET CUTLERY. 


AMERICAN CLUB ACME ICE & ROLLER 
ICE.AND ROLLER ssATES. 

SRATESsS. flier Son Go abn. to Wha 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. 





Send for catalogue. 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 & 1025 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





USE: A’ BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
in and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
sone ggnrell, pestagaipeid, » st a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half r, for $ poet been. — expressly for The Sunday | teetant 
hor! Thain aid cooebtes Lon ecapeteoane i tee 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 





mae] pee hs 


JOHN DY WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEACHENG AND TEACHERS, or, TheSunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editot of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. bull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of abook. Heis nota mere theorist who sits in 
© quiet sae, far remo from the actual. work of a 
writes ou out his fine opinions; he has all 
pt Ly ey in the very thickest 


k, teaching in chi 
he haste on oo hee yinerefore, on this subject, is what he has 
be nm times tested, by actual experience, _ 
° commend the eke to all teachers. 
From rom Phe apt Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and gra nday-school worker, aa well who wou ee 
soiree iene of as well, who wou 
mthis of effor ould have a CORF 
tient and thorough w 
fl bce staat ive and valuable 
to this ines of workers. 
From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 
A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
cunteraen l teachers. .. . The yorave is rich in con- 


tents, attractive in style. ” practical i n treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished aud experienced author. 


were ao coment ‘tis ‘is best 
and most practical book et issued for -school 
workers that tag Sw to! them would forthwit ith sénd 
for a and, 


copy interested in it—as they 
could not fail to oowould profit by and Tollow its 
| teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
cariben panini saleke sevieeadibanensionn 
J the Rclous Uae fet ond tmareor No 
Ee spaatner ats, ced ener oh 
paageetions, the art of teaching Souda bee well, if nse 
ized, at least greatly improved ; 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
eee ant te 
ea iach nce as a te church ond 

y, #0} has studied 


From ¢ ist, Boston, Mass. 
The It isa foll and pithy treatise, a4 
wae = Haven was p man of activity and power oe ok pe to e. “9 conditions, and holding 
his wor! 
post as pire ade By ae Haasan cee ‘Diner books have been on, the 
Bhy of valuetoaile Sunday-school workers, and one ees of cnceaed tis ht he Bo 
Ww be the high-water-mark in 
We premume that le wif be ine high 


Pee a wine New York. 
volume could bend chert ney 


contents of 
it would aa kd hi his in work. tt rt 
diate ay aoe [as a 
through- 
that ust be i ious indeed shai inspired 
Miuvuinted vhs. beg is very little in the 
volume that w not, ith a few. verbal 
so a8 to increase the her’s power in seiz- 
pasa holding the mind ond moulding the lives of 
his hearers, it ought to be read and digested by e very 
and in the land. 





From The Christian Advoccte, New York. 

Nothing better could come to any Sunday-school in 
this day of “Helps” than that each of its teachers 
should be furn with a copy of ‘Teaching and 

hers. ly no man—certainly few—can be 

are pa to eat » teachers t than this author— 

Her Tow who feel that our methods 

ares ing us instead of se oe a oe are pained 

o7ctnmon bef ~_ bars classes—a' 

the yo scarcity of t thought—at 

the loss of pS ce in t the multiplicity o mi 
will find this book of almost unqualified meri 


rie The Western Christian Advocate, acer’ oO. 


book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the wieaont of those teachers who would not be able to 
lives with it. Itis a normal coursé in 
ze Beare ict a ape & circulation for this able 
ne peel on oe importan 


Prem Pe Mate Boston, Mass. 
out. no one co: u 





: ition, from 
freer nen ee ok 


he fs writing about. 

From The IWustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in ered, ts te 
ries ven while discs roe moet rest 

e n e 
oun The author’ raining bas taught 
ts so as to com- 
aa a how, fo put s}--+ Be eer _ onesired ae 
The book ieseneibi a hey th fine fipuindl seen tht ning 
wn e foundations o ngs, 
ee broad Magu the office of the Sunday- 


suggestions are eainesty 
tical and practicable 
goodish 





prac- 
without any 
keeps steadily in the spleee view the 
t object of the tea@her’s work in trainiag she chil: . 
fren for Christ and for service in his church. ¢ 


— The Christian Union, New York. 
ery, teacher in pester <n yr will feel his work 
crea tenes me is book. It is by farthe 
or at Prmscen 4 AT pepeet, oo on 


rk en wis co hh 
the 

them to haa 
teen aor now and then in 


Address, JOHN DP, WATTLES, Publisher, 








1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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